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Ghe Cory Revival. 


By Frank R. Tuomas. 





Anyone who has witnessed the last spurt of an outpaced runner 
beaten within sight of the winning post, the last spasmodic flicker 
with which the candle flame in the socket protests against its ex- 
tinction, or the last convulsive effort in the struggle between life and 
death, has a fair illustration of what is now taking place in the moral 
—or shall we say immoral ?—world of politics. By a process of 
cajolement and political chicanery of which our history furnishes few 
examples, a composite party has obtained power which it is grossly 
abusing to the detriment of the commonwealth. The misguided 
Liberals who accepted Tory promises of righteous government as a 
satisfactory pledge of Tory policy, have by this time discovered what 
they might have known at the outset—namely, that Toryism can no 
more change its character, even in deference to the exigencies of a 
pseudo-Liberal alliance, than an Ethiopian can change his skin. 
Egotism, selfishness, timidity, and snobbery, are in whole or in part 
the basis of Tory principles. Indeed, it is very doubtful whether the 
mass of Tories formulate any principles at all. Toryism is merely a 
designation for a system which attracts certain temperaments and 
types of character to a common centre, for the achievement of a com- 
mon end—that end being resistance to Progress, which tends to depose 
egotism by raising men to a higher level, to strike at selfishness by 
the destruction of monopolies, to scare the timid out of their small 
wits by enforcing the right of public meeting and opening the flood- 
gates of popular discontent, and to pulverise snobbery by substituting 
the interests of our common humanity for those of a class. When 
Mill characterised the Tories as the stupid party, he correctly described 
the order of intelligence which instinctively arrays itself on the side 
which obstructs the path of reform; and he was not unjust to them in 
the mass. ‘‘Reason’s comparing balance” plays an exceedingly 
small part on the Tory side; and when the leaders of Toryism do 
resort to reason, they have to thank human infirmities far more than 
human intelligence for the influence they command. Yet, though 
every fool may be a Tory, every Tory is not a fool. That the 
privileged classes should hold fast by their privileges, and that their 
immediate hangers-on should abet them, can assuredly be no evidence 
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of weak understanding. The weakness is with that large body of 
supporters, who, having really no interests apart from the multitude, 
elect to separate themselves from the people, to their own undoing. 
To these men, Toryism is what the troop of cavalry is to the Lord 
Mayor’s Show. It stays the inrush of the vulgar mob, and preserves 
from the profane and ruthless hand of Demos the knights in armor 
who symbolise the feudalism they adore. Like Hamlet, they are 
shocked that the toe of the peasent should gall the courtier’s kibe. 
They hold order to be heaven’s first law, and their only conception of 
order is that which habit and a comfortable prescription have con- 
secrated. Like the Beaulieus, Warnsers, and Alvinzis of the pipe- 
clay school, who found fault with Napoleon’s victories because they 
were won upon novel principles, they reject even the evidence of their 
senses when it conflicts with their prejudices, though, like all the 
other champions of old-world ideas, they end of course by reluctantly 
accepting the reforms which they denounced. They are consistent 
believers in force at all times for the suppression of progressive ideas, 
and, lacking essential belief in progress, they are for making short 
work with reformers. 

That a party so constituted should ever have held the chief offices 
of the State after the advent of the masses to power will to future 
generations seem incredible. Household suffrage was confidently 
expected to redeem us in perpetuity from the bondage in which 
centuries of class government had involved us. Whether the faction 
in power denominated itself Tory or Whig, the aspirations of the 
people counted for little or nothing in the national policy, though an 
affectation of sympathy with the popular cause lent respectability to 
party warfare. ‘The people have mortgaged their right to govern 
themselves”, wrote an ingenious and illustrious Tory of the past 
generation, “‘in favor of the greater right of being well-governed” ; 
and good government, in his opinion, meant government in the 
interests of a class, that is to say, a government based on egotism, 
selfishness, timidity, and snobbery—the few battening upon the 
industry of the many, and regulating their destinies by their caprice. 
Charles James Fox was a large-hearted statesman, whose clear 





intelligence and wide human sympathies preserved him throughout 
his career from the contamination of his political associations; but his 
credit is his own, and belongs in no degree to the party which he 
condescended to adorn. Burke, in many respects the most eminent of 
the Whigs, amply proved, by his attitude throughout the early stages 
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of the French Revolution, when as yet the people had but stretched 
out their hands to take possession of their liberties, that his conception 
of ‘“‘Order’’ was quite on the Tory model, and that in his view govern- 
ment by the people was an outrage upon political morality. Yet it 
would be unreasonable to despair of household suffrage because the 
result of the vote of the electorate has been to saddle the country 
with a Tory tyranny that reaches the very worst days of its history. 
The country returned a Liberal majority, and we are in the throes of 
a Tory revival. Who is to blame? Primarily, of course, the 
recusant members of Parliament who, elected on Liberal principles 
minus Home Rule, have sedulously supported a Government whose 
every act is a negation of those principles, and a menace to the 
liberties we have won. It is a great misfortune that no worse penalty 
than the loss of their seats awaits these gentlemen when the existing 
tyranny is overpast, albeit the most pachydermatous amongst them 
must writhe in the moral pillory which is being prepared for him. 
The electorate (that is to say, the non-Tory portion of it) is also to 
blame in minor measure for suffering itself to be deluded into the 
belief that a Liberal creed minus the root principle of ‘ government 
by consent of the governed”’ is sufficiently sterling to make head 
against Toryism at all. No better test of the true metal could be 
supplied than the issue placed before the electors in 1886; and Mr. 
Gladstone, in the course of his long and illustrious career, has never 
given greater proof of his grasp of Liberal principles than when he 
loyally accepted the verdict of the Irish constituencies, and, turning 
his back upon his past policy, hitherto uncondemned by them, raised 
aloft the standard of Home Rule. Tory egotism, Tory selfishness, 
Tory timidity of the popular voice, Tory notions of good government 
as a thing wholly independent of the views of the governed, are now 
duly appreciated by those who, in thoughtless distrust of a novel 
Irish policy, elected nominal Liberals to represent them who confessed 
their sympathy with the most pernicious of Tory doctrines. So strong 
is this sympathy that the leader of the schismatics has openly avowed 
his willingness to subordinate all political considerations to it, with 
the result of maintaining in power a man who cynically protests that 
even defeat shall not extort his resignation until—well, until, we 
suppose, the sluggish operation of the Septennial Act drives him from 
power. If contempt for the views of the governed were not a well 
known feature of Tory policy, this impudent declaration would be 
sufficient evidence of it. 
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Nevertheless, Toryism is, as we commenced by saying, at the 
end of its tether, and the reason is that the power so recklessly 
conferred upon it has served to impress its true character upon the 
most sceptical minds. Evil has so far been productive of good that 
malcontent Liberals, whatever the grounds of their schism, will in 
future be loth to connive at the instalment in power of a reactionary 
despotism. The penalty of a contrary course has been a severe one, 
and the crucial question is how long it has even yet to be endured. 
Lord Salisbury’s swaggering utterance counts for nothing, as his 
political courage is well known to be of the pot-valiant order, and 
a fresh succession of bye-elections, which may be confidently expected 
to thin the ranks of his supporters, will make their due impression 
upon his flaccid moral fibre. The very truculence of the Paper 
Unionists, moreover, is an indication of their approaching collapse, 
for their hardy assertion that their numbers are increasing is, in face 
of obvious evidence to the contrary, a token of the wild recklessness 
which is born of despair. This attitude of mind is visible in every 
step of their domestic policy, for in proportion as the tide of Tory 
reaction ebbs, the painful symptoms of the Tory revival grow more 
acute, just as though a secret consciousness of proximate decay had 
suggested a more rapid utilisation of the force still entrusted to them. 
Thus, the persecutions under the Coercion Act in Ireland are growing 
daily in virulent vindictiveness, and are being brought home to our 
own doors by arrests taking place on English soil; whilst the intensity 
of rancor with which the right of public meeting is being assailed 
and its advocates penalised, proves that the necessity of making hay 
whilst the sun shines is ever present to the expiring tyranny. The 
increase of oppression is of itself a harbinger of hope, for it is a sign 
of the end; and, though it is hard that we should have had to endure 
it, the Liberal malcontents in the constituencies needed the lesson, and 
may be trusted to need it no more. The malcontents elected to 
Parliament are with rare exceptions irreclaimable, but few of them 
were Liberals save in name, and the majority will hereafter take their 
place in the Tory ranks. The fruits of our adversity will, let us trust, 
be visible in a loyal closing up of our own ranks, in steady combina- 
tion against the common foe, and in the subordination of sectional 
interests to the common good. The very fact that the Tories can 
never hope to obtain power again save by means of a Liberal schism 
should operate to discourage, not the energetic propaganda in time of 
peace by which political doctrines are popularised, but that fatal 
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desertion on the battle-field that is too often practised by some 
minority of the party which sacrifices the essentials of Liberalism to 
shibboleth. This was the mistake in 1874, repeated with even 
deadlier effect in 1886, and we should assuredly deserve all that 
would befall us if, after such disastrous experience, the mistake were 
converted into a crime by further repetition. 



































THERE is a strange modernness, in the sense of the pensive introspec- 
tion which we regard as modern, in that high-browed dame of Spanish 
lineage by Velasquez, ‘‘ La femme de l’éventail” (132), in the Old 
Masters Exhibition at Burlington House. The pose of her figure as 
she listlessly holds her fan suggests nothing of the coquettish tradi- 
tions of her countrywomen; while her eyes, with their heavy lids, 
bespeak an intelligence borne out by the character of her brow, and 
a thought of experience which adds complexity to the charm of her 
face. For the rest, the picture is painted with much of the directness, 
simplicity, and power of the Spaniard’s brush. ‘This dispassionate 
realism in the art of a painter whose country was whelmed in an abyss 
of superstitious gloom, asceticism, and elaborate ceremonial, would 
seem inexplicable were it not paralleled in a literary direction by the 
originality and wit of a Cervantes; for surely one might expect the 
outcome in art to assume a direr form of symbolism than that with 
which even German art has made most of us so familiar in the imagin- 
ings of Diirer; or the less abstruse methods of minor masters, who 
give us presentments of saints and martyrs patiently enduring decapi- 
tation, or gradual dissolution in oil at high temperatures. Velasquez, 
coming at a later time, might have been expected to engraft on these 
crude religious concepts the force and vigor of his masterful technique. 
But the explanation apparently lies in the fact that Velasquez was not 
the exponent of his country’s religion so much as of its manners; that 
he was observant and secular, rather than introspective and specula- 
tive in his reasonings. This leaning it was—with his poverty of 
imagination and the cosmopolitanism which led him to seek in the 
work of Titian, Caravaggio, and other sources of Italian inspiration 
the best means of expression—that made of him the realistic painter of 
Castilian nobles and ladies, the king and grandees of the court. 
Even the one or two religious themes he has touched upon—of which 
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there is a sample in ‘St. Sebastian” (143) in the same room as “ La 
femme de l’éventail ”—are painted in no metaphysical or reverential 
strain, but are simply illustrative of incidents in human life; the ‘ St. 
Sebastian” being indeed without the significant attributes of his 
martyrdom. Ribera, or Spagnoletto as he is called—contemporary, 
as was Murillo, with Velasquez—is more deeply imbued with the dark 
creed of his age. Kiigler relates that ‘‘ he painted a most horrible 
martyrdom of St. Bartholomew ”, but with kindly consideration for 
his readers spares them much painful detail. But ‘‘St. Peter” (129), 
and “St. Jerome Praying in the Desert ” (140), by this painter, have 
no other gloom than that of the heavy shadows which round the 
surfaces of flesh into the obscure backgrounds; and these, although 
they give force, give it at the expense of delicacy of color and truth. 
If St. Jerome prayed so in the desert it must have been at midnight, 
and, judging by the sharply defined shadows, by the light of an oil 
lamp—though of that there is no other internal evidence. The model- 
ling of the flesh is excellent, especially of the arms and hands, and the 
shrivelled look of the shrunken skin is well given; but there is nothing 
devotional in the sentiment of the picture any more than there is in 
that of “The Virgin and Child”’, by Luis de Morales (139), or in the 
treatment (131) of the same subject and ‘‘The Marriage of the 
Virgin’, (128) both by Murillo. ‘The difference in religious feeling, 
the devout sweetness and intensity of the early Italian Renascence 
period, are easily seen by comparing the work of Murillo with the 
‘“‘rilievos”? hung in the Water Color Room, of ‘ Madonnas” and 
‘*Holy Families”, executed in colored gesso duro; in the glazed 
della Robbia ware of milky white and blue; in the marbles of Dona- 
tello, Michael Angelo, and other workers, such as Mino da Fiesole, of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 


The intellectual force of Velasquez as a portraitist is paralleled by 
that of Vandyck, who, however, tempered his realism with a greater 
elegance and artistic finish than the Spaniard ; refining and idealising 
upon a physical basis of form; and securing thereby picturesqueness 
and dignity, yet not without danger of a certain mannerism in style in 
the lengthened limbs and set expressions of his types. Numbers 147 
and 149, full length portraits of ‘‘ Madame” and ‘ Phillipe le Roy”, 
are fine examples; but his portrait of ‘Sir Kenelm Digby”, (121) is 
finer than either, being absolutely free from any taint of mannerism, 
and thoroughly solid in execution. In looking at No. 148, ‘The 
Apotheosis of the Duke of Buckingham”, by Rubens, his some- 
time master, which hangs between the two Vandycks, one is 
constrained to marvel at the taste and which could produce such 
a ‘‘counterfeit presentment’? as this. The ‘ Duke” is surrounded, 
in mid-air, by floating forms of nude allegorical substantialities, 
typical of Fame and other abstractions, too coarsely treated to be 
admirable, except in so far as the general color is concerned, though 
that, like most of Rubens’ color, is full of light and glow. It is with 
a sense of relief that one turns to the beauty of Titian’s ‘ Europa” 
(184) with its rose drapery flying across the azure sky, the green sea, 
the dark mountains softening into the sky, and the beautiful figure 
of Europa herself. Then in the English school one appreciates the 
charm and grace of Romney’s ‘Countess of Westmoreland” (118), 
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‘Lady Beauchamp” (157), and ‘Miss Raikes” (35); of Gains- 
borough’s ‘‘ Mr. George Coyte”’ (19); the lovely and entirely artistic 
rendering of his portrait of ‘‘The Hon. Mrs. H. Fane” (27), with her 
abundance of powdered hair and refined contour of face; and the 

finesse and brilliancy of Sir Joshua Reynolds, as seen in his portraits 
of “The Hon. Miss Monckton” (155), ‘Dr. Ash” (39), and (120) 
‘“‘The Marlborough Family ”. 


Of the Rembrandts two are portraits: (51) “Of a Young Man”, 
and (109) ‘*Of an Old Woman’’, subtle and vivid with the play of 
light and grasp of individual traits. A ‘‘ Laughing Cavalier”’ (75), and 
(146) ‘*A Dutch Gentleman”, by F. Hals; the portraits (61 and 65) 
of ‘Thomas Wyck” and ‘Catherine Adams”, by Johannes Vers- 

ronck; ‘‘A Dutch Lady”, with an anxious cast of face (72), by 
Ferdinand Bol, are striking in their several ways. 


Among the landscapes and genre works, one may see many rich 
Hobbemas, dark and atmosphereless Ruysdaels, whose only resem- 
blance to nature, for all their careful work, lies in the motion and 
glitter of falling water ; of Wouvermann’s artificial ‘Battle scenes ” 
and landscapes eked out with figures; Dutch boors smoking, by 
Teniers; interiors and exteriors, with the court-yards of inns, by 
De Hooghe ; and fruit and flower pieces by Van Huysum—veritable 
monuments of painstaking misapplication, which, notwithstanding 
their imitative skill, quite fail to convey the sense of charm and fresh- 
ness which a more suggestive interpretation of them might give, and 
which 7s given, by the modern French painter of flowers, M. Fantin. 


Landscape of the English kind tells out against the Dutch methods 
of Hobbema, Ruysdael, and the rest, in its bent towards the ex- 
pression of light, brilliancy, simplification of masses, and varied color; 
and though there be but few examples to consider in the exhibition, 
one or two may be named, as “The Bird Catchers’’, (10) by William 
Collins, which has a distinct look of early morning, especially in the 
breaking clouds, and light along the ground; a sketch by Mulready 
(5); ‘*A Cottage near Hendon” (48); ‘‘ Brighton, the beach and 
chain pier”, a quieter and finer Constable than usual, without that 
labored aud spotty quality so destructive of breadth, which is normal 
to this Master; ‘he Kvening”’, (7) and the lovely ‘ Linlithgow”’, (37) 
by Turner ; and one or two Morlands, scarcely so interesting as those 
at the ‘‘ Grosvenor”. 


That English art is not without its futilities one may easily gather 
by noting two inanities of West (154 and 156), “The Battle of 
La Hogue”, and ‘The Death of Wolte”; the vacuity of ‘‘ A Review” 
by Wheatley (1), and the hard artificiality of Callcott’s ‘Classical 
Landscape” (40), based on the convention of Claude, with much of his 
manuer, but with none of his sympathy with sunshine, or power of 
painting distant things as aérially distant. 
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Dr. Lewins, who is indefatigable in pressing his view of the 
‘brain theory of life and mind” on the attention of a Philistine 
public, casts at that public another stone, entitled ‘‘Auto-Centricism”’,' 
and his disciple, Herbert Courtney, reprints from the pages of Our 


Corner his essay on ‘‘ Hylo-Idealism ”’.* 


Everyone who cares for thought-stimulating and idea-suggesting 
writing should always buy any pamphlet which has on it the name of 
Patrick Geddes. And anybody who wants to find new pleasure in a 
picture-gallery will do well to secure and to read more than once his 
“Every Man his Own Art Critic”’.* 


It is often useful to read the views of a critic, but when a critic of 
Socialism represents a Socialist as saying: ‘‘The Duke of Buccleuch 
may remain in possession of his 2,000,000 acres of land if he does not 
use them for the purpose of making a profit”, his work may be 
promptly deposited in the waste-paper basket.' 


Two pamphlets by Paul Foucart are worth reading; in ‘‘ La Mode 
et le Salaire”® M. Foucart shows the bearing of fashionable whims 
on the condition of the producers of luxuries and necessaries, while in 
‘“‘La Fonction Industrielle des Femmes’ he pleads against the em- 
— of women in industrial occupations. M. Foucart is a 

ositivist, and follows his master Comte in his view of the sphere of 
woman; it is hardly necessary to say that we totally disagree with 


him. 





1 'W. Stewart and Co., 41 Farringdon Street. * Freethought Publishing Com- 
pany, 63 Fleet Street. 
J. Heywood, Deansgate, Manchester. 
4 “State Socialism,’’ by E. Copland. London: W. Scott, Warwick Lane, E.C.. 
5 Paris: 10 Rue Monsieur-ie-Prince. 
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Tuer Fabian Society consists of Socialists. 

It therefore aims at the re-organisation of Society by the emancipation 
of Land and industrial Capital from individual and class ownership, and 
the vesting of them in the community for the general benefit. In this way 
only can the natural and acquired advantages of the country be equitably 


shared by the whole people. 
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The Society accordingly works for the extinction of private property in 
land and of the consequent individual appropriation, in the form of Rent, 
of the price paid for permission to use the earth, as well as for the advan- 
tages of superior soils and sites. 

The Society, further, works for the transfer to the community of the 
administration of such industrial Capital as can conveniently be managed 
socially. For, owing to the monopoly of the means of production in the 
past, industrial inventions and the transformation of surplus income into 
Capital have mainly enriched the proprietary class, the worker being now 
dependent on that class for leave to earn a living. 

If these measures be carried out, without compensation (though not 
without such relief to expropriated individuals as may seem fit to the com- 
munity), Rent and Interest will be added to the reward of labor, the idle 
class now living on the labor of others will necessarily disappear, and 
practical equality of opportunity will be maintained by the spontaneous 
action of economic forces with much less interference with personal liberty 
than the present system entails. 


For the attainment of these ends the Fabian Society looks to the spread 
of Socialist opinions, and the social and political changes consequent thereon. 
It seeks to promote these by the general dissemination of knowledge as to 
the relation between the individual and Society in its economic, ethical, and 
political aspects, 


The Fabian Parliamentary League, which consists of members of the 
Society who desire to bring Socialism to bear on current politics, works for 
the organisation of the Socialist vote, the running of Socialist candidates 
at School Board, Municipal, and other elections, and the publication and 
circulation of the Socialist criticism of Bills before Parliament. Now that 
the doctrine of laisser faire has fallen into disrepute, and the right of the 
State to compete with private enterprise is admitted and acted upon, the 
Fabian Parliamentary League sees a peaceful and expeditious path to 
Socialism, through such measures as Nationalisation of Railways, Munici- 
palisation of Ground Rents, and of the industries connected with local 
transit and with the supply of light and water in towns. 


The work of the Fabian Society takes, at present, the following forms: 

1. Meetings for the discussion of questions connected with Socialism. 

2. Meetings of a more public character, for the promulgation of Socialist 
opinions. 

3. The further investigation of economic problems, and the collection of 
facts contributing to their elucidation. 

4. The publication of pamphlets containing information on social ques- 
tions, or arguments relating to Socialism. 

5. The promotion of Socialist lectures and debates in other societies. 

6. The representation of the Society in public conferences and discussions 
on social questions. 

7. The organisation of conferences of Social reformers, with a view to 
common action. 

The members are divided into local groups, and are pledged to take part, 
according to their abilities and opportunities, in the general work of the 
Society, especially as regards their own localities. 

The Society seeks recruits from all ranks, believing that not only those 
who suffer from the present system, but also many who are themselves 
enriched by it, recognise its evils and would welcome a remedy. 

All information may be obtained from the Secretary, Sydney Olivier, 
180, Portsdown Road, London, N.W. ‘The Society meets on the first and 
third Fridays of every month. 
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An admirable paper on ‘‘ The Growth of Capitalism in America” was 
given by W. Clark in Willis’s Rooms on February 4th. On February 17th, at 
19 Avenue Road, Charlotte M. Wilson spoke on the ‘‘ Politics of Socialism’’, 
advocating the Anarchist programme. A lively discussion followed. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The adjourned meeting of the Law and Liberty Legue, held at the 
central Hall of the Irish National League on January 25th, was a most 
successful gathering. Forty-six associations were represented, almost all 
of them by two delegates each. The Constitution of the League, as 
proposed by the Provisional Committee, was adopted, the Executive was 
elected, and the League was fairly launched on its way amid a chorus of 
good wishes. The Executive meets weekly, the General Council monthly, 
The first meeting of the Council was held on Saturday, February 11th, at 
the Patriotic Club, Clerkenwell Green; J. Seddon was elected secretary, 
and W. T. Stead treasurer. It was decided to take action in the West 
Southwark election, and to press on the attention of the candidates the 
need of an enquiry into the conduct of the police, and of the establishment 
of the right of the people to meet in Trafalgar Square. 

R. Cunninghame Graham, M.P., and John Burns were released from 
Pentonville Prison on February 18th, at 7 a.m. A number of friends were 
present to welcome them, but no attempt at a demonstration was made, in 
consequence of the doubt as to the time of their release. In the evening, at 
6 p.m., a tea and reception was given to them and to the other released 
prisoners, W. Culwick, J. Stone, John Morris, David Jones, Dennis White, 
1. Leggatt, John Lewis, A. Cruickshanks, 8. Grafton, W. C. Hannant. 
The meeting was held at Craven Hall, off Regent Street, and the hall was 
crammed to its utmost capacity, the friends who acted as waiters finding 
their powers taxed to keep pace with the appetites of their numerous guests. 
After tea, W. T. Stead presided over a meeting at which speeches were 
delivered by R. Cunninghame Graham, John Burns, W. Culwick, and others. 

On February 20th, a Demonstration of welcome to the prisoners and of 
protest against the Government was held in Allen’s Riding School, Seymour 
Place, Michael Davitt in the chair, and proved a tremendous success. 

There is some talk of trying to organise a Plan of Campaign in London 
against the rapacious landlords who grow rich on slum property, and use 
their legal rights without the slightest regard to moral rules. From time 
to time the most shocking instances of brutal evictions come before the 
public, but beyond an occasional word of rebuke from a magistrate nothing 
is heard. The victims are too helpless to resist, and it is only by combina- 
tion that numbers make strength. 

There is no ‘‘ exceptional” distress in the metropolis; but on one night 
seven men and one woman were refused admission to a single casual ward, 
on the ground that it was already full. On the following morning one of 
the men was brought before a magistrate and charged with ‘not having 
any home or any visible means of existence”’, because he slept in the street. 
The crime of homelessness is doubtless a heinous one, but one may surmise 
that James Diole would have preferred a comfortable bed under shelter to 
the pavement of Lucretia Road, Lambeth, had the choice been open to him, 
and that his criminality was therefore of the involuntary kind. It makes 
the heart sick to think of these roving homeless creatures, tossed from 
casual ward to casual ward till too weary and footsore to tramp further, and 
then, when they curl themselves upon the pavement to sleep, dragged off 
by a policeman to the station, and charged before a magistrate on the 
following day. What can our civilisation look like to them ? 

In another case, a man named William Hyde was refused admission to 
four casual wards, and at last despairingly threw a stone at a public house 
window in order that he might be locked up, and so obtain food and 
shelter. The man, said the constable to whom he spoke, ‘‘ appeared to be 
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starving and very much ‘cut up’”. Another man, name unknown, who 
did not make his way into the gaol-refuge, was found lying on the pave- 
ment dead; the medical evidence showed that for years the man had been 
in a state of destitution, and death was practically due to starvation. In 
yet a fourth case, a hawker out of work had for some time been dependent 
on his wife’s earnings, who kept him and seven children by preparing 
toothpicks, receiving 5d. for 1,200; by very hard work she could get 
through 3,600 a day, and so earned ls. 3d. On this the nine persons 
“lived”, but the other day James Lockyer grew weary, and was found 
dead in his bed when the February light struggled into his hovel. 

But it is doubtless because there is no poverty in the country, but there 
is enough wealth and to spare for all, that the law has permitted the late 
Baron Hermann Stern to grab as his share, and to transmit to his heirs, 
£3,541.366 19s. 11d. as his ‘‘ net personal property in England’’, Swollen 
capitalists of this kind ought really to be lanced, for their own and for the 
national good. It is not healthy for the individual to be so gorged with 
wealth, and it is decidedly deleterious to the State. 

A fairly successful co-operative enterprise has been in progress in the 
Tower Hamlets, since December, 1882. About twenty men started it, and 
the little band had grown into an army of nine hundred by December, 1887. 
A somewhat notable outcome of the scheme has been the securing of a little 
house in the country, to which the members can go when a few days’ holiday 
breaks the long strain of their work. 

Why are the London local authorities making such a ‘‘ dead set” at the 
costers just now? The Battersea costers are being so unjustly harried, 
that the Law und Liberty League has taken up their case and is fighting for 
them in the police-court. And now the Marylebone vestry is pursuing 
similar tactics. But the vestry elections come on in May, and it may be 
well to see if some change cannot be made in the personnel of these bodies. 

As usual, Government retrenchments consist in discharging poorly-paid 
men whose work makes wealth, while retaining men who receive high 
salaries for doing little. An Admiralty order sent to Devonport directs that 
in compiling the estimates for the next financial year, provision shall be 
made for a diminution of eleven hundred in the number of men employed. 
When will the public service be organised for the public good ? 

It is a good sign in the industrial world that women are beginning to 
organise. A Trade Union has been formed by the women engaged in 
worsted spinning in Leicester, and out of the 2,000 women spinners 1,400 
have already joined the Union. The movement was quite spontaneous, and 
arose in consequence of a strike against a reduction of wages. 

Two hundred blast furnace men at Cammell’s iron and steel works, 
Workington, left their work without giving notice in consequence of the 
conduct of the firm to a man named Brakewell. He was discharged, says 
the report, ‘‘ because he had been appointed as delegate to represent the 
men in a branch of the Blast Furnace Men’s Association recently founded 
at Workington”. ‘‘ Great inconvenience has been caused ”’, adds the report 
pathetically, ‘‘as the furnaces were not damped down”. A good thing, 
too. The more inconvenience that can be caused when a firm thus tyrannises, 
the more likelihood is there of its mending its ways. The struggle, how- 
ever, way be a serious one, for the ironmasters of the district are supporting 
Messrs. Cammell, and several thousand blast furnace men have received 
notice to terminate all engagements at the end of fourteen days. It is to 
be hoped that the men will stand together as loyally for their right to com- 
bine, as the masters stand together in their attempt to coerce. 

A great strike in the South-West Lancashire coal trade is feared. The 
deductions made from the miners’ pay for dirt sent up with the coal are so 
heavy that the men can scarcely live. A similar complaint comes from 
Kilsyth, where the men say that they often work hard for nine hours and 
then go home in debt. 
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The High Court of Justiciary, Edinburgh, which failed to get a verdict 
from a Radical jury against the crofters who raided the deer, had its revenge 
on the unfortunate crofters from Aignish, Lewis, and Clashmore, who were 
charged with rioting, and whom the jury unwisely committed to the tender 
mercy of the court. Lord Craighill sentenced Alexander MacLeod and 
Donald Mackenzie to fifteen months imprisonment ; John McKay, William 
McLeed, jun., Colin Nicholson, Donald McLeod, William McLeod, sen., 
Murdo Macdonald, and Allen Macdonald to twelve months; and John 
McLeod of Aird, John Malcolm of Broker, and Malcolm Mackenzie to nine 
months; for breaking down fences at Aignish. Murdo Macdouald received 
sentence of six months’ imprisonment for participating in the Clashmore 
disturbance. Hugh Matheson was sentenced to twelve months’ imprison- 
ment, aud the two women, Mary Ker and Johan McLeod, to nine months. 
There were indignant murmurs in court, and it may be hoped that no future 
jury will be found stupid enough to hand over to the judges who defend 
the rights of property, the starving people who are driven desperate by 
misery. In the class war that has begun, our only hope, as far as ‘‘ justice” 
is concerned, is that juries may, as of old, stand between the victims of the 
unjust law and the judges who administer it. 


FRANCE. 

Louise Michel has had an opportunity of proving that her practice agrees 
with her theories. A man named Lucas, apparently a bigoted reactionary, 
walked up behind her on the platform and fired two bullets at her vee 
one tore away part of her ear, the other lodged in the petrous portion of 
the temporal bone. The would-be murderer was saved with difficulty from 
the angry crowd, and Louise Michel has since busied herself—sorely injured 
as she is—in trying to shield him from punishment. She has engaged a 
lawyer to defend him, and has written to him promising to do for him all 
in her power. She pleads, in extenuation of his crime, that his brain is of a 
very low type, that he was probably excited by misrepresentations of her 
teachings, and that he is more to be pitied than blamed. How many of those, 
I wonder, who assail Louise Michel would show a tithe of her generous 
magnanimity if they were in her present position. [Since the above was 
written, news has come that in consequence of her exertions, Lucas has been 
set free; ‘‘to the general surprise’ adds the journal containing the news. } 


GERMANY. 

The infamous law against the Socialists, which is being promoted by 
Bismarck, is not sailing in smooth waters. In the discussion thereupon in 
the Reichstag Herr Bebel, Herr Singer, and others, most effectively de- 
nounced the system of police espionage, and the employment of agents 
provocateurs to provoke outrages, in order to obtain grounds for forcible 
repression of Socialist opinion. Herr Singer’s exposure of the German 
tactics in Switzerland has been corroborated by the head of the Zurich 
—_ and the Swiss Government has ‘‘ caused a very strong report to be 

awn up, which will be sent to Berlin, in which it will be established that 
the Berlin police send agents provocateurs furnished with dynamite there to 
egg on the Socialists to desperate acts, and furnish them with the means of 
doing mischief”. The effect of the stand made by the Socialists has been 
shown in the rejection, by the commission of the Reichstag charged to 
examine the Bill, of all the provisions which harshened the anti-Socialist 
laws; the present law has been prolonged to September, 1890. 

At Posen sixteen Socialists have been tried on the charge of belonging 
to secret associations, Slavinksy was sentenced to two years and nine 
months imprisonment; Witkowski and Konoppinski to two and a-half 
years each; Merkonski to one year and nine months; and Janischevski to 
one and a-half year’s imprisonment. Seven were condemned to terms of 
imprisonment varying from nine months to four months, while four were 
acquitted. 
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The old phrase, ‘‘ they manage these things better in France” may be 
applied, if ‘‘ France” be changed to ‘‘Germany” to the management of 
communal property. At Klingenberg, in Bavaria—according to the Star— 
the common lands are so well administered that they bring in a profit. 
‘* Every burgher of Klingenberg had just received a sum of 140 marks, or 
£7 English reckoning, as his individual share of the communal profits, 
This is 20 marks more than the sum paid over by the ‘ Gemeinde- 
Verwaltung’ to each member of the Gemeinde in the January of 1887 for 
1886”. Imagine the astonishment of an English citizen if the rate-collector 
offered him a cheque as his share of the municipal profits for the year, 
instead of demanding from him a cheque for the municipal expenses! But 
we are Individualistic, not Socialistic, in England, and must pay for our 
dignity. 

Russia. 

Out of the darkness of the Censorship slips news, from time to time, of 
our suffering comrades. Eight men and women have been tried for be- 
longing to the ‘‘ Narodnaia Volia”’, and also for having stored explosive 
bombs for the purpose of committing various premeditated acts of terrorism, 
Some of the prisoners were, in addition, charged with having established a 
secret printing office at Taganrog, which was discovered by the authorities 
on February 4th, 1886. Seven of them were found guilty and sentenced to 
be hanged, but the ‘‘imperial clemency’ has commuted the penalty from 
sudden to slow death: they now stand condemned as follows: Petrowsky 
and the man Ssigida, penal servitude for an indefinite period ; Alexandrin, 
eighteen years; Tchernoff, fifteen years; the woman ‘Trinitatskaja, twelve 
years; and the women Ssigida and Feodorowa, eight years’ penal servitude. 
The eighth, Arshich, has not yet been tried, in consequence of severe illness, 

A number of prisoners, on their way by train to Siberia, suddenly rose 
in revolt, seized the engine-driver, stopped the train, and fought for their 
liberty. Two gens d’arme, eight soldiers, and thirty-one prisoners, were 
killed in the struggle, but twenty-one prisoners escaped. 


SPAIN. 

Serious disturbances have broken out in Southern Spain, at the Rio Tinto 
Mines, where the men have struck work. Forty-two persons were killed in a 
fight between the soldiers and the miners, and reinforcements have been 
sent from Seville. It is said that a number of dynamite cartridges have 
been seized. 

AMERICA, 

The needlewomen of New York, like those of London, complain sorely 
of long hours and poor pay. The following extract is from a private letter 
from one of them: ‘‘ The dressmakers here expect girls to work three or 
four hours a day overtime and never paid them a cent. The first time I 
made overtime I made two and a half hours, and I was told they never paid 
overtime, but when the timekeeper came for my time I put down six days 
and a quarter. She looked at me and told me I would not be paid. ‘ Well’, 
I said, ‘ You never need ask me to work late again if you don’t pay me for 
this’. The result was I was paid, and ever after, all the girls; they thanked 
me for sticking out, they said they dared not have done it. Polly has 
worked until nine o’clock several times and not been paid, she has not the 
courage to get up at six—the time for leaving. The dressmakers here area 
thousand times worse than in England, Then we have such trouble to get 
paid. I have had one court do to get my money, but now I always get it 
regularly every week.” 

In Canada, a great strike has occurred in the cotton industry, in con- 
sequence of an attempt being made to reduce the wages of the operatives 
15 per cent. 


London: Printed by Ann1E Brsant, 63 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Calture and Pessimisnut: 
A LECTURE. 
By Joun M. Rosertson. 
a 


Ir would be a very gratuitous compliment to reactionism, and an 
equally gratuitous slur on the intellectual life, to say that the acquisi- 
tion of culture can ever be a direct cause of narrowing or ossifying of 
mind ; or to imply that culture, as it were, needs to be cured hy some- 
thing that in itself stands on a lower plane. When we say that such 
men aS More, Hume, Burke, Coleridge, and Carlyle, found their 
culture minister to their temper of antipathy to popular methods of 
advance,’ we do not for a moment admit that culture, in the sense of, 
ripened thought, was fitly represented by their attitude. And here 
I am reminded of the pitfall that such a large proportion of arguments 
fall into at one part or other of their course—the pitfall of usiug a very 
general term in a limited sense when the listener is free to use it in 
another. Obviously enough, the cure for the drawbacks of culture is 
just—culture. When wise men go astray it is surely not their wisdom 
that misleads them; and to conceive culture as something outside 
wisdom would be to narrow the term as fatally in thought as tho 
wsthetic Indifferentist narrows the practice. What Polixenes says 





1 See a paper (an expanded lecture) on ‘Culture and Reaction ”’ in Our Corner 
for July and August, 1837. 
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to Perdita of Nature and Art may be applied with entire precision to 
our problem here :— 
‘Nature is made better by no mean 

But nature makes that mean; so, over that art 

Which you say adds to nature, is an art 

That nature makes.” 
Parody the poet’s wisdom, and you have the truth that, if it should 
ever seem that culture leads men astray, the very discovery that they 
have so strayed, and above all the sense of the need and the method 
of guarding against such straying, are very plainly the very gifts of 
culture itself. 

We must, however, guard on the one hand against quibbling, 
as on the- other against a careless use of terms; and there is, 
I think, a common-sense account of the matter which leaves 
nobody in the dark. Most of us must at some time have recog- 
nised that every kind of special pursuit has, as it were, its own 
attendant infirmities. We used to hear of ‘‘perambulator spine”’ 
as a penalty attaching to what seemed a valuable gift of civilisation 
in the matter of babies; and, not to speak of these diseases of special 
trades which are far too dark a feature in our industrial polity to 
make a very tolerable analogy, it is well known that certain forms of 
physical recreation entail certain disorders. So it is, inthe mental life, 
with the close devotion to a particular employment of brain and nerve ; 
the intellectual and moral risks of artists being perhaps the most 
instantly apparent. Here we have an ascending scale of danger— 
danger of losing balance or healthy completeness of life—just in 
proportion as the artist lives more or less thoroughly a life of nerve 
excitation ; the musician probably suffering more strain to tempora- 
ment than does the painter; and the actor probably more than either. 
These are simple biological facts ; and it is fundamentally a biological 
fact that we are facing when we recognise, in the life of the man of 
culture commonly so-called, a special risk—or rather a risk that is the 
more serious in his case precisely because he does not recognise it to 
be for him a special risk—of getting athwart with the cumbrous cocial 
movement, which, with its apparently cheap ideals and vulgar im- 
pulses, is yet ‘ie movement of humanity, and practically speaking, the 
only kind of movement humanity can make. 

It is not that we say culture, in the wide sense, makes him thus err 
in the sense in which one sort of perambulator injures the baby’s bones; 
but that, living as he may the cultured life, this is a risk ho is not at 
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all sure to escape, though he is particularly apt to think, from his point 
of view, that it is the other people whose vision gets perverted, and 
that his culture is his safeguard. The musican or the actor, one 
fancies, has very little difficulty in seeing the temperamental risks he 
runs; but the man of culture, accustomed to regard himself as standing 
to the multitude in the relation of a teacher or superior, has infinite 
opportunities of self-deception. Take the case of Wordsworth, when, 
speaking of the character of a very estimable though illiterate person 
in his neighborhood, he expresses a doubt whether, seeing you could 
have so much goodness and good sense in a man who had never read 
a line, it was really a matter of very serious importance to teach poor 
people to read at all. Now, it might have been said a priori that the 
effect of culture would be to make a man rather under-value illiterate 
excellence than otherwise; and that is indeed one of the dangers of 
the possession of just a very little culture; but Wordsworth here, 
while apparently rising above a natural prejudice, was really obeying 
an impulse to reaction which took its rise in his emotional aversion— 
the growth of his later years—to the schemes of human improvement 
which were still in the air after the French Revolution, though British 
‘Conservatism took such good care that in the air they should remain. 
The poet was not dispassionately calculating the best method of 
training the common people to useful life and good conduct: he was 
really finding an excuse for his growing aversion to forward ideas, and 
sophisticating with himself under the show of seeking a philosophic 
elevation of view. 

The fitting answer to such glosing as his on the blessing of 
ignorance is given with all possible force by Carlyle—the Carlyle of 
the earlier days—when he spoke the fresh feeling of his hopeful 
heart: ‘‘That there should one man die ignorant who had capacity 
for knowledge, this I call a tragedy, were it to happen more than 
twenty times in the minute, as by some computations it does”. If 
‘Carlyle sounded another note later, let us not forget this. Here we 
have the voices of culture and culture; and of course it was culture 
that spoke truth in Carlyle; but we shall gain little by simply 
summing up that if Wordsworth’s culture had been of a sounder 
kind he would not have uttered his glosing platitude about the 
ignorant wise. The end of the whole matter is that the added culture 
we chiefly want is the profiting fully by the experience of the past; 
the lesson of which, as we have in part seen, is that cultured minds 
will be ensnared by passion and prejudice just like the uncultured, 
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unless part of their culture is a special watchfulness against such 
prejudice. And while they would doubtless have been prejudiced in 
a more commonplace way if they had not the training they had, the 
point for us to keep in view is that the prejudices of culture take a 
certain line, which can be traced and explained, and, what is most of 
all to the point, can be avoided by us in our individual lives, if we will 
ever and again clear our judgment by turning our scrutiny on the 
passionless past, and so escaping for the time the storms and illusions. 
of the present. 

If it be necessary thus to point out that culture does not really 
make prejudice—that prejudice is physiological or instinctive, and 
that culture, when not fully philosophised, simply gives one’s. 
prejudice a special cast—it is perhaps equally necessary to insist, 
when we come to deal with the phenomenon of cultured pessimism, 
that it is not culture which creates pessimism to begin with. Taking 
pessimism for the moment to mean, broadly, the feeling that, in 
Voltaire’s phrase, life is a bad joke, it is obvious enough that such a 
sentiment has not had its birth in any such habit of intellectual life- 
as we in modern times think of in the use of the term “ culture’’. It 
is indeed traceable in all times and literatures to minds which had 
done more thinking than the average; but this is after all only to 
say that it is the serious people who have said the serious things; and 
the fact remains that in all ages, as to-day, there must have been 
many minds uncultured in every sense—if we except indeed the 
culturing influence of sheer sorrow—which felt the world to be a sad 
place, and existence on the whole a worthless thing. And it is 
perhaps not too much of a begging of the question in regard to 
modern philosophic pessimism to say, that the gist of the modern 
idea is, in Europe at least, as old as 7schylus, and in India older still. 
When the bound Prometheus has told the Chorus of the service he 
had done to mortals by ransoming them from destruction, the Chorus, 
bewailing his hard fate, ask him whether he had contrived to do any- 
thing more. ‘ Yes’, answers Prometheus, “I prevented mortals. 
from foreseeing their doom”; and when the Chorus ask again what 
the remedy had been, there comes that profoundly pessimistic answer : 
‘**T caused blind hopes to dwell within them” ; the Chorus joining in 
the note of melancholy: ‘‘ Therein thou gavest to mortals a mighty 
boon’’. Ingenious metaphysic may carry the analysis into much 
greater complexity; but here we have the central note alike of the 
Indian philosophy of the vanity of desire and of Schopenhauer’s. 
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doctrine that the will-to-live is a blind impulse, which it is for an 
enlightened human race to mortify, and so secure its own extinction. 
The antiquity of pessimism, however, is probably no more denied 
than the antiquity of prejudice ; and what we have to consider, under 
our general problem of culture and action, is the special fashion in 
which culture lends itself to pessimism, and the bearing of such 
pessimism on practical life. 

We are thus, of course, dispensed from even the pretence of dis- 
cussing at length those metaphysical developments by which such 
systems as those of Schopenhauer and Hartmann are differentiated 
from the simpler pessimism of the past; but there is, I think, no un 
warrantable sciolism involved in saying briefly that these developments 
of metaphysic are for many of us disposed of by a general conviction, 
philosophically arrived at, of the unalterable impossibility of explain- 
ing the universe by any mere process of metaphysical deduction. 
Schopenhauer’s postulate of the world-will, and Hartmann’s doctriae 
of the unconscious, are from this point of view simply fresh triumphs 
of sterile subtlety ; the skill embodied in their details availing nothing 
against the veto placed by positive thought on their assumptions. The 
anti-metaphysical position may be briefly stated thus: that while 
metaphysic, by analysing thought, may destroy hallucination and so 
purify knowledge, it is necessarily impotent, in the nature of things, 
to make knowledge by way of construction. Now, no amount of 
analysis, logically conducted, will prove the postulate of a world-will 
or of an infinite unconscious: you must grant the philosophers these 
trifling assumptions if you are to go any way with them; and some 
of us think we have sufficiently good reasons for refusing to assume 
any such thing ; being satisfied that these fresh attempts to construct 
the explanation of an admittedly existent infinite universe—if that 
admission be made—out of a brain whose total function is one of 
relativity, must go the way of all other attempts of the sort. It was 
clearly enough inevitable that when modern criticism had disintegrated 
the God idea, there should be a fresh effort to metaphysicise the 
universe with the God idea transformed into some new hypothesis; 
and such efforts, we say, have been made with abundant ability by 
Schopenhauer and Hartmann. But positive thought must stand to 
their metaphysic, as such, in precisely the same relation as that in 
which it stood and stands to the metaphysic of previous generations. 
We may admit that their systems have that value of intellectual 
gymnastic which Sir William Hamilton declared to be one of the main 
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values of all philosophy for men ; but further than that, on materialist 
lines, we cannot go. 

Our inquiry then, is narrowed to 4 consideration of the pessimistic 
philosophy in so far as it takes a positive shape. And if we are to 
discuss to any practical purpose we shall soon, I think, further narrow 
it by a summary refusal to discuss on the lines of the famous question, 
Is Life worth living? Here again a little preliminary metaphysic, 
carefully managed, may save us a large amount of circular reasoning. 
And I would say with Herr Vaihinger as quoted in Mr. Sully’s book 
on Pessimism (p. 165), in spite of the weighty demurrer of Mr. Sully 
himself, that ‘‘the question of the worth of the world is related to 
problems of practical philosophy in the same way asthe metaphysical 
inquiry into the being of the world to theoretic problems”’, and that 
the one is as insoluble as the other. I confess I do not follow Mr. 
Sully when he says that ‘if we confine ourselves to the region of the 
relative and get ridof the ‘metempirical factor’ in each of the prob- 
lems, they are perfectly soluble”. Surely the confining ourselves to 
the region of the relative is the giving up of both problems, as such. 

What Mr. Sully does seem to me to show, in his careful and 
thoughtful work, is that we may with practical profit discuss and 
settle the question as to what our temper should be in living tlie life 
we cannot help living; which is surely a different thing from settling 
the problem of the worth of life. The soluble question is not, Is Life 
worth living, but, What és Life for us, and how should we adjust our- 
selves towards it, in view of the sum total of our knowledge. At 
least, soluble or not, that seems about as practical a question to dis- 
cuss as any other; and Mr. Sully has given us some solid help 
towards forming a judgment on it. And it is from this point of view 
that Strauss seems to one to have been right in idea, though his terms 
were misleading, when he said that “every true philosophy is 
necessarily optimistic, as otherwise she hews down the branch on 
which she herself is sitting”; and that “If the world is bad, the 
pessimist’s thought of it, as a part of it, is bad also, and so the world 
becomes good”. ‘ This”, says Mr. Sully (p. 143), ‘‘reads like solemn 
trifling”’, and perhaps it does sound like trifling, with its ring of 
epigram and quibble; but surely it is at bottom a piece of sound 
analysis, though over lightly expressed. If we are to apply the term 
‘solemn trifling” to anything, we should, I think, on Mr. Sully’s own 
showing, be justified in bestowing it on the work of the pes:imists 
themselves; they being a great deal more solemn than Strauss is in, 
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that particular passage, and the effect of Mr. Sully’s book being to 
make out that they have done a good deal of trifling. But we may 
paraphrase Strauss thus: If the world is essentially and incurably 
bad, it is impossible to make it good by an action, such as the morti- 
fying of the will-to-live, which is, like any other action, the outcome 
of motive. If by reason we can attain to taking a wise and undeluded 
course, then life is not the mere illusion it had been represented. 
Further, if the will-to-live is to be philosophically classed as some- 
thing which dupes us, there is clearly no reason for putting the will- 
to-die in a different category; so that the matter is as broad as it is 
long. This, I fear, does not yet sound solemn enough, but I do not 
think it is deliberate trifling ; and it is, I maintain, a position which 
may be taken up by minds strongly in sympathy with the practical 
drift of pessimism, so far as it is practical. Many of us, I believe, 
call ourselves pessimists without swearing by any system, and it is this 
kind of pessimism that we really want to look into. 

Before going further, then, we must settle what we are to mean by 
the word pessimism ; and this is the more easily settled because it is 
admitted all round that the etymological meanings alike of optimism 
and pessimism are untenable for practical purposes. The first term 
came from the Leibnitzian doctrine, satiricaliy popularised by Voltaire 
in Candide, that this is the best of all possible worlds; and 
‘‘ pessimism’ is simply a counter term coined to meet the first. Now, 
no fruitful discussion is possible if the two terms be taken to mean 
what they etymologicaily imply. Mr. Sully points out that Schopen- 
hauer is hardly to be taken as serious when he argues that this is the 
worst of all possible worlds, on the score that the least fraction more 
evil would kill us all off. Hartmann, again, confesses that his own life 
is happy, and positively effects a kind of reconciliation of optimism and 
pessimism (Sully, p. 141) by preaching that “‘ the highest duty of man 
is to work in harmeny with the unconscious mind, to help on the world 
process by seeking in every way to promote, first of all, the general 
growth of intelligence, by which men will be the more quickly brought 
to recognise the futility of willing, and, secondly, the spread of 
sympathy, by which they will be lifted out of their narrow individual 
aims to take part in one universal aim, the annihilation of all misery 
by the total denial of will”. The anti-pessimists, on the other hand, 
are nowadays certainly not optimists in the sense of asserting that all 
is for the best; and what Strauss meant when he said that a true 


philosophy must be optimistic, was that a philosophy, to be called 
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true, must be practical, that is, must relate to and prescribe action 
within the bounds of the relative. Here, as in so many cases, there 
is abundant danger of making an endless discussion on a purely 
verbal issue. 

But when we come to the practical issue—the comparison of the 
so-called optimistic temper with the pessimistic, so-called, we are 
really brought face to face with the general facts of life, and can settle 
our terms with some confidence. We then see our way to define 
optimism as either the going through life, on the one hand, without 
being much exercised by the evil in it, or, on the other hand, the being 
able to console oneself with the belief that the evil may soon or ulti- 
mately be in the main remedied. These are, of course, very different 
states of mind, the one implying a certain deficiency in sensibility, from 
a sensitive point of view; the other implying no such deficiency but 
simply an excess of hopefulnesss, from the point of view of those who are 
less hopeful. Pessimism, on the other hand, may be practically defined, 
for plain people, as the habit of mind in which a large amount of evil 
is habitually conceived as necessarily involved in the scheme of things, 
and in which the amount of evil actually being suffered at any moment 
is sought to be recognised in thought so far as its vastitude will allow. 
Now, having defined optimism alternatively as we have done, it would 
clearly be unwarrantable for us to say or imply that the pessimist is 
essentially more altruistic, more sympathetic, than any optimist. We 
can see every day that the most passionate protests against existing 
evil, and the most strenuous efforts to lessen it, come from those who 
believe that well-directed effort might speedily banish evil, almost, 
from life ; and who are wont to talk of a not very distant condition of 
things in this world, in which unhappiness will bulk very small indeed. 
Now, it can hardly be denied, on the face of the matter, that this 
temper must tend in some measure, so far as it is common, to hasten 
beneficent action, while the pessimistic temper may conceivably lend 
itself to virtual conservatism and lack of zeal. But this latter draw- 
back, I think, only belongs to the extremer forms of the pessimistic 
temper; and is more than counterbalanced by the forms of harm 
resulting from extreme optimism—that is, from the failure to see how 
serious the evil in life actually is. The man who thinks the world is 
very well as it is, and he who thinks it is bound always to be extremely 
bad, tend to find a common ground in the policy of leaving things 
alone; and thus neutralise each other from the point of view of the 
clash of systems. If then these two classes were at all equal in 
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numbers, we might cross these out of the equation; and so be left 
facing the two tendency-groups of practical optimists and practical 
pessimists; those who are sensible of the evil of the present but 
extremely sanguine for the future, and those who, while anxious to 
Jessen the evil seen to be in any measure curable, are unable to 
conceive of a golden age being brought about with any satisfying 
rapidity. And since these two classes are, in the terms of the case, 
alike bent on curing evil, it might seem asif their speculative difference 
counted for little. 

But the important point for us is now seen to be this, that the mass 
of the well-to-do world is really optimist in the undesirable sense of 
never clearly realising in thought the evil endured by the mass, of 
being lacking in sensibility and sympathy, and of so failing to do a 
tithe of what might be done to lessen those material evils which, on 
any theory, must largely be attributed to human shortsightedness ; 
and which therefore must be conceived as modifiable if people become 
more alive to the problems of their destiny. That is, in brief: opti- 
mism, in its more common form, has an opiate quality, and has this 
over a wide area, while pessimism, from our practical point of view, is 
a quickening of moral consciousness, and has the value of a constant 
stimulus to circumspection of life. And in this regard it is impossible 
to overlook the function of pessimism as a corrective to that form of 
piety which takes the shape of seeing the hand of a good God in all 
the things that happen to our particular advantage, and putting aside 
as a divine mystery—when indeed they are looked at or admitted at 
all—the other ninety-nine hundredths of life, in which other people 
suffer to no visible good end. As long ago as Aristotle it was noticed 
that the well-to-do were prone to show respect to the Gods because the 
Gods had been good to them ; and, as Mr. Morley says in his emphatic 
‘way, ‘‘it is hard to imagine a more execrable emotion than the com- 
placent religiosity of the prosperous”. There can be little doubt that 
‘the survival of the Christian faith is in a large measure due to the 
fact that it presents to men an ideal figure of a man of sorrows 
round which, whatever reason may say, feeling tends to twine 
itself. 

There is, of course, pessimism and pessimism, and it is not to 
be pretended that the expression of unbelief in human progress is 
substantially a more attractive sentiment than optimism. On the 
‘contrary, much of that reactionism which we have already considered 
takes the pessimistic guise, as when Carlyle sums up the whole 
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tendencies of his time as a progress to those lower regions which 
figured so largely in his conceptions of things. But I fancy that when 
all is said we shall find under these fierce and half-despairing outcries 
against the line of human movement a certain residual element, that 
appeals to our sympathy, in the basis of pessimistic judgment of life 
on which they rest. The man might go wrong, and work harm in his 
miscalculations of the good and evil in the forces around him; but he 
has that final claim on our kinder feeling that he was keenly alive to 
much human failure that ought to impress all of us; and that he never 
was much at his ease in Zion. And while similarly we may resent and 
condemn the pernicious impatience and ill-considered vehemence with 
which Mr. Ruskin assails all divergences from his plans for society, 
we cannot but respond somewhat to that less egoistic vein in bim in 
which we catch as it were the voice of the sorrow of the race over its 
withered aspirations, its lost opportunities, and its tragically trivial 
performance. We hear in him at times the authentic note of the 
pessimism which sums up the past and looks wearily on the prospects 
of the future; though the genius of the man gives its stamp to the 
manner of his observation, and brings into striking relief for us the 
variety of the causes which lead men to the pessimistic temper. Thus 
in the book he has entitled ‘“‘ The Queen of the Air” he suddenly and 
characteristically breaks from a comment on certain forms of medieval 
art decoration into a wildly mournful protest over the constant presence 
of deformity in life. 

‘In the Psalter of St. Louis itsclf”’, he cries, ‘‘ half of its letters are 
twisted snakes ; there is scarcely a wreathed ornament, employed in Chris- 
tian dress, or architecture, which cannot be traced back to the serpent’s 
coil; and there is scarcely a rare piece of monkish decorated writing in the 
world that is not tainted with some ill-meant vileness of grotesque—nay, 
the very leaves of the twisted ivy patterr. of the fourteenth century can be 
followed back to wreaths from the foreheads of the bacchanalian Gods. 
And truly, it seems to me, as I gather in my mind the evidences of insane 
religion, degraded art, merciless war, sullen toil, detestable pleasure, and 
vain or idle hope, in which the nations of the world have lived since first 
they could bear record of themselves—it seems to me, I say, as if the race 
itself were still half- serpent, not extricated yet from its clay ; alacertine breed 
of bitterness—the glory of it emaciate with cruel hunger and biotted with 
venomous stain; and the track of it, on the leaf a glittering slime, and in 
the sand a useless furrow.” 

One cannot listen to that passionate wail without feeling that, how- 
ever ill it may seem to have been motived at the moment, it is the 
response of a seeing eye and a hearing ear to a record of evil 
stupendous as life itself, which ordinary senses fail to realise just 
because of their dulness. 
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And this element it is, in the subject matter of pessimism, that 
most steadily resists the solvent effects of such criticism as is applied 
to the doctrine by Mr. Sully. This too it is, I might add, which is 
the most wholesome content of the doctrine as regards its bearing 
on action. For while there is good reason to agree with Mr. Sully 
that a view of life as not worth living is rightly to be traced to 
the organic conditions of him who holds it, and while we may decide 
with him that most of our own pains, on close scrutiny, are found not 
to be of a kind that permanently darken life, we have still to face the 
testimony of the whole past, and the further conviction borne in on us 
that an enormous amount of unredeemed evil is borne at any moment 
by organisms not so happily placed as we, and not at all likely to go 
through the process of philosophically analysing their goods and evils. 
Too much attention has been given to the merely personal side of the 
question, to discussion of the point whether we—those of us given to 
discussing intellectual problems—find our pains over-balance our 
pleasures, or vice versa. Surely there is a more respectable side to 
pessimism than that which simply returns to the personal question an 
unhappy answer. And surely one of the moral values of pessimism 
is that in our general sense of the sadness of human experience we 
feel less acutely our own pains. 

When Miss Zimmern’s Life of Schopenhauer appeared, some years 
ago, one lady writer made a special attack on the pessimist character, 
on the score of a remark of Miss Zimmern’s that Schopenhauer had 
found a certain solace in contemplating the preponderance of un- 
happiness in human affairs. Now it is easy, holding an attitude of 
that kind, to become offensively selfish in it, and it is extremely easy 
to make it seem grossly selfish ; but there are other possibilities in 
the matter. Go back to Marcus Aurelius, and you find just such a 
temper, just such a sense of the fleetingness of positive happiness 
and the permanence of the elements of unhappiness in life, being 
turned to the account of fortitude and serenity. And just such an 
attitude towards life it was that made the dying Antoninus Vius, 
when the centurion of the guard asked him for the watchword for 
the night, able to give it with such tranquility: ‘ 7iquanimitas,” 
“‘ equal-mindedness ”, a word which summed up the life-philosophy 
of those stedfast pagans, living their ordered years with no faith 


in a life to come. At times, perhaps, it may seem a cold creed; 
but that is simply a matter of comparison with the mood in which 
for the moment we contemplate it. It is a fallacy to suppose that 
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pessimism, in the sense in which we are considering it, means going 
through life broken-hearted. Pessimism in that sense—the feeling 
more or less constantly that your life is not worth living, though 
you shrink from ending it—is obviously enough the simple ex- 
pression of your personality. Such pessimism, we may say, is the 
philosophy of an organism ill-fitted to survive; as the contrary 
effusive optimism is the philosophy of an organism well-fitted 
to survive; high capacity of survival in the struggle for life, it 
is to be remembered, being apt to imply a fairly comprehensive 
egoism. 

It will not do to say, as Mr. Browning makes his pandit say in 
‘‘Ferishtah’s Fancies”’, that those are to be termed insincere who, 
taking the view that life is mainly bad, yet continue to live; the 
complete statement of their case being that the blind will to live is 
itself an evil which they cannot get rid of. But from our practical 
point of view the optimist as represented by Mr. Browning, and the 
pessimist as represented by the Buddhist solitary, are very instructive 
examples, throwing light on their own philosophy. Organisms like 
Mr. Browning and Victor Hugo, one can see, find their sanguine creed 
in their own highly vitalised organisms: their faith is a translation 
from their physique. Constitutions so abounding in all forms of life, 
in the capacity for vigorous nerve action and brain action, for feeling, 
sensation, and passion, cannot in the nature of things be themselves 
long depressed by any study they may make of the pain in the world: 
their own exuberant energy must assert itself, and it asserts itself in 
a cheerful or hopeful view of things. Now, as all morals and all 
positive philosophy are matters of relation, the simple answer to such 
optimists is that what is perfectly true for them is not true for the 
majority; and that a commentary on life, from the point of view of 
an abnormal organism, while perfectly sincere in its conception and 
expression, may be broadly false for the multitude of normal organ- 
isms, just because our relation to life is seen with our own eyes and 
cannot be seen otherwise. 

We arrive, then, at this generalisation, that what we may call a 
working pessimism, as distinguished from that predominantly consti- 
tutional pessimism which reduces the Indian hermit to a slow death 
in life, is the outcome of a fairly vivid realisation of existent evil by 
personality which is not itself pre-eminently capable of self-regard- 
ing enjoyment. That is, once more: a working pessimism is a more 
altruistic, a more practically sympathetic cast of mind than an aggres- 
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sive optimism; simply because practical sympathy is at bottom a 
physiological matter, and consists in having a large amount of nerve 
action to spare for feeling other people’s troubles, by reason of our 
not using it up with inordinate liberality in manufacturing our own 
joys. Ifin thus summing up we seem to call a many-sided poet like 
Mr. Browning egoistic, it has to be remembered that the judgment 
is a biological statement and not a moral aspersion. Mr. Browning, 
it is to be feared, would still call it ‘* goose criticism”; in which case- 
our only consolation would be the negative one of remembering that, 
as has been lately said, there are some kinds of goose criticism of 
which optimistic poets are extremely tolerant. 

It has been implied, however, that the pessimism of the more 
normal or more practically social organism is not at all necessarily a 
fountain of unhappiness, but may be rather a means of taking the 
edge off individual sorrows; and when we say this we may seem to- 
lay ourselves open to a cutting retort from the optimists whom we 
have accused—biologically speaking—of egoism. If we confess that 
our pessimism turns in a way to our own gain, egoism, it would 
seem, is pretty equally divided. But let us not deceive ourselves or 
our critics. If the inuring ourselves to see the world as a scene of 
constant suffering means a blunting of our capacity to suffer pain on 
our own account, the price of that nepenthe is none the less many 
an hour of sad contemplation, many a quiver of vicarious pain. And 
I would put it to the sanguine souls who rest on the contention that 
material evil at least may speedily be extinguished, whether in their 
imaginary reconstruction of the world with the evil left out, they have 
not at times felt the foundations struck out of their scheme by a 
passing glimpse of a trouble that lies outside its scope, a breath of 
wordless woe from the world of animal life; a heart-breaking look 
of infinite patience in the face of a tired horse or a forsaken dog; a 
suggestion of that blind struggle that goes on apart from man’s 
control in the vast realm of animated nature, a struggle so implacable 
and so murderous that when we fully realise it the earth seems, in 
the words of Mrs. Besant, to be ‘‘one vast torture-trough, in which 
every forest is stained with blood and every sea and river is sobbing 
within calculable pain”. Such perceptions can never be in themselves 
aught but saddening; and perhaps the truest summing up of the 
matter would be that pessimism, in the sense in which we have taken 
it, teaches us to equalise our painful impressions by making them 
follow a wider range of sympathy, so that when we feel we bring ous 
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own sorrows to the sum total we are not so oppressed by them as we 
should have been had our self-devotion hindered us from realising the 
general lot. It is thus then that in our limited sense pessimism as it 
were regulates the tides of feeling, and solidifies and strengthens life 
by making it less a memory of a series of delirious joys and rending 
griefs, and more a modulation between the major and the minor keys, 
in which sorrow itself is made to yield a grave melody by a strange 
fusion of feeling, for which we have none the less right to feel grate- 
ful because we cannot quite follow its processes. 

To trace how culture thus extracts sustenance from the sum of 
things will be a further and distinct step in our inquiry;' but in the 
meantime we have to make up our minds, as well as we may, as to 
how and how far the life of culture promotes pessimism of one or 
other order, and how such pessimism affects action. Going back to 
our starting-point, I think we may say that while culture will give 
pessimism a particular cast, as it can give prejudice a particular cast, 
it involves no serious special risk of communication of the more 
demoralising forms of pessimism: no special risk of unhappiness, 
and no special risk of moral paralysis. (oethe’s formula was that 
“‘Thought expands, but lames; action animates, but narrows”. 
Assuming this to be broadly accurate, and assuming even that our 
conception of culture does not involve a saving ingredient of action, 
the life of culture would be at least as happy as the other. The 
cultured man is apt to assume that when he has his moments of 
collapse and frustration, his ennuis and disappointments, they are the 
specific result of the more intellectual character of his life; forgetting 
that, as actual observation would abundantly show, these very ennuis 
and pangs of impotence are the lot of all or nearly all organisms, down 
to the lowest. Whereas there is a risk of overlooking the fact that 
culture may foster prejudice, there is a mistaken tendency to assume 
that it unduly fosters an injurious pessimism. Culture has no such 
monopoly. It has been said of the bust of Julius Cwsar as Pontifex 
Maximus that it shows the Imperator when, having attained all 
things, he judges all things, and is weary of all things— 
a modern expaasion of the weightier and terser Latin of 
the Emperor Severus: Omnia fui, nihil expedit—‘I have been all 
things, nothing avails”. It may be answered: supposing that to 
be true of Cwsar, which is not proved, Cxesar was not merely a man 


1 See a printed lecture on ‘‘ Culture and Action”’’, by the writer, London; 
E. W. Alen, and Soxth Place Society. 
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of action: he was a thinker. So be it; let the instance be taken 
from the life of action which is without culture, and nowhere will 
man be found exempt from the recoil of jaded functions and palled 
longings. Severus rose to the purple from the ranks, living to the 
end a life of stress and action, and there is no uncertainty about his 
utterance. Again we find bottom on a physiological fact; and here 
it behoves us to accept with all simplicity the plain lesson that our 
real happiness or unhappiness—the final upshot, in sensation, of our 
philosophy of life—depends very largely indeed on what we do with 
our bodies. If happiness be biologically definable as the sum total of 
healthy function, clearly the lower functions must be attended to if 
the higher are to have their best opportunities. Mr. Cotter Morison 
states the facts somewhat too cheerfully in his book on ‘The Service 
of Man” when he says that the problems of health are practically 
settled. Such cheerfulness is indeed specially creditable in a man 
whose own work has confessedly been curtailed by ill-health ;} but it 
obviously overstates the case; and even if it did not, the fact remains 
that deviation from the known best course in matters of health is still 
more common than deviation from the known best course in morals. 
And no man can tell how far disordered nerves and functions give the 
lead to the obscurer operations of his brain, which finally present him 
with his opinions. What Whitman has said of Carlyle—that the 
stomach had its casting vote iu all his judgments—this is a general 
and not merely a particular truth. 

But there remains one moral consideration in regard to pessimism 
which has probably suggested itself to many of you, and which ought 
not to be overlooked in such an inquiry as this—the question as to 
how far culture tends to foster that acute phase of pessimism in which 
a man’s unfavorable judgment of life is found taking the shape of a 
profound unbelief in human aspiration as such, in unselfishness, in 
true devotion, in social truth. Perhaps we had better not formulate 
the case in these extreme terms, as it may be doubted whether once 
in a generation a mind of any importance is found attaining such all- 
embracing unbelief ; but it is unhappily not rare to find just so much 
of it as makes men cynically tolerant of much ignobleness and wrong. 
It may not be unfair to cite as an illustration the case of a man of 
high culture like Prosper Merimée, a man himself devoid of all char- 
latanry, clear-sighted, abundantly able, sagacious, and honorable ; 


1 Mr. Morison has since died—in his prime. 
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but ready to accept for himself and his country an unworthy dominion, 
to bow to it and to smile on it, because lacking moral impulse to strive 
for better things, and lacking faith in their possibility. It is not 
pleasant to think of a brain like Merimée’s giving in its adherence to. 
the third Empire, forgiving its crimes and tolerating its impostures ; 
finding good counsel indeed as well as flattery for Mugénie, but having 
no energy to give to the great cause that all the while lay under foot. 
Yet after all, supposing such cynical quietism to be in part a result 
of a highly intellectualised relation to life—and this is the most we- 
can say—not only can we see that a frankly mercenary quietism, a 
greedy eye to the main chance, is an extremely familiar thing in 
regions where culture has small influence, but the cultured man 
has a safeguard the others have not, in that he has to face his 
consciousness of the criticism his action is sure to incur. Perhaps 
a moral pessimism like Merimée’s may consciously dismiss such a 
thought as not worth harborage; but again it is certain that the 
more normal type, the average man with his yearnings and sym- 
pathies, will find in his culture a stimulus to such action as will 
put him in touch with his kind. 

And there is one thing more. That temper of «jualified pessimism 
which I have represented as making for altruism, and therefore for 
good works, can work a further good by giving us a new basis for 
forbearance with the personalities whose bias we resist and whose: 
action we condemn; inasmuch as, when all is said, it leaves us committed 
to judging performance by a standard which is not set at an ideal 
pitch. Having learned to reckon on frustration and failure, having 
habituated ourselves to the mood of retrospection, in which we realise 
‘the burden and the weight of all this unintelligible world”, we 
shall be able at times to transcend our strifes and bury our censures, 


rising to a calmer air, from. which we can look down on all human 
error with a large forgiveness. And the peace which comes of thus 
being able to pity and forgive is a precious thing, from whatever 


fountain it tlows. 
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Mvci discussion has lately arisen, and more is likely to arise, on the 
morality of the practice, which—from its successful use against a 
Captain Boycctt in Ireland—is known by the name of ‘‘ Boycotting”’. 
Boycotting, however, existed long before Captain Boycott was heard 
of, and was variously known as ‘‘sending to Coventry”, ‘ social 
ostracism ’’, ‘‘ shewing the cold shoulder”’, ‘‘ cutting a person dead”’, 
etc., ete. Its systematisation in Ireland, and its deliberate adoption asa 
weapon by the ground-down tenantry of that country against their 
social oppressors, together with its first startling success in driving 
Captain Boycott from the country, have combined to make it appear 
as a peculiarly Irish mode of warfare, and have enriched our 
vocabulary by a useful and comprehensive word, far more convenient 
than the phrases before used to describe the same thing. On the 
other hand, as boycotting in Ireland has sometimes been accompanied 
with violence, a certain confusion has arisen in the minds of many as 
to the limits of ‘‘ boycotting” per se; as though it were held that 
because burglars sometimes commit murder, burglary must necessarily 
connote the taking of life. It seems to be forgotten that so far from 
there being any implication of outrage in the practice of boycotting, 
it was originally advocated as a substitute for violence, as a weapon 
that might be used against the social offender without putting him 
heyond the pale of repentance. In the speech of Mr. Varnell’s that 
became famous from its introduction of boycotting, he asked what 
ought to be done with a man who tock or was willing to take a farm 
from which another tenant had been evicted. ‘‘Shoot him!” cried a 
voice from the crowd. ‘‘No’’, answered Mr. Darnell, ‘‘ There 


another and a more Christian way: shun him as you would shun a 
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leper’. The advice was taken 
‘Captain Boycott’’, says the Rev. W. A. (Conor, in his © History 


the Irish people" (p. I ‘rented a large farm near Lough Mask, 
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was left without a servant or a farm laborer. The local shopkeepers 
would not deal with him; his blacksmith and even his laundress would 
not work for him. Fifty men brought from the North saved his crops, 
guarded by 7,000 soldiers and policemen. Secret efforts, whose 
origin can only be suspected, were made to rouse the people against 
the invasion of Orangemen, but they were received with ostentatious 
indifference. Some boys and girls laughed at them. Captain Boycott 
left with them when their work was accomplished, and went to 
London. The Land Leaguers saw at once the value of the weapon 
that had suddenly grown in their hands. The boycotting of obnoxious 
individuals was now the burden of their exhortations. They 
held local courts, at which they tried persons charged with paying 
unfair rents, and if they were found guilty they were boycotted. 
Even a priest who had the audacity to pay his rent, was at once 
mulcted of his dues by order of the executive of the local branch of 
the League. One of their first proceedings after this power was 
organised was to issue an address, disclaiming all connexion with 
outrages, strongly deprecating them, and warning the people of 
Ireland that violence in any shape might defeat the ends of the 
League by giving an excuse for Coercion. ‘At no period of the 
League’s existence ’, the address ran, ‘ was it so absolutely necessary 
for the tenant farmers and laborers throughout the length and 
breadth of the country to keep a firm grip upon, and control over, their 
passions and indignation at wrongs perpetrated and injustice threat- 
ened as at the present hour. The evil system which has so long 
been the curse of their families and existence is now gasping out its 
criminal life in face of the whole world—dethroned, discredited, and 
on the point of being destroyed by the stern, but passionless action 
of a united and indignant people through the means of a bloodless 
revolution. To consummate its death should be the effort of every 
member of the League: to have the civilised world bend back its 
thumbs and give sanction to that decree against landlordism should be 
the aim and desire of every man upon whom it has inflicted injuries. 
How is this to be effected? By shewing the world that the just use of 
organised strength is to remedy the present evils and not to avenge 
past wrongs; to convince our enemies that we have at last learnt how 
to evolve out of ourselves, build up and control a power which can be 
directed by judgment and reason in the practical amelioration of our 
wrongs and grievances, instead of allowing it to fall a prey to that 
intoxication of purpose and unsystematic action which have hitherto 
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purchased the defeat of the people’s cause. To effect this object there 
should be no action but such as the League points out in its teachings 
and rules; a firm and determined attitude in making just demands; 
without violence, to enforce what intelligent, legal, and resolute 
combination can obtain; enunciation of just principles and motives 
where intimidation entails a conflict with law. Arguments and 
motives based upon right and the common good, when born of deep 
and honest conviction, will be found a more potent agency in further- 
ing the cause of free land, and helping the League in winning it for 
the people, than means which jar upon the public, and tend to 
alienate the sympathy of outside observers. Threatening letters are 
as unnecessary as they are stupidly criminal and unjustifiable; and 
we feel assured that no member of our organisation has resorted to 
a method of making just demands which invites the stigma of 
cowardice, and clumsily plays into the hands of the landlords.” 

In its inception, then, as a plan of organised action, boycotting 
was selected as a means whereby the ends of the people could be 
gained without resorting to outrage; it is true that the detested 
betrayers of their own order, while boycotted, did occasionally fall 
victims to the furious hate aroused by their making common cause 
with the landlord against their own neighbors, but such outrages 
were not due to the boycotting, but were the result of the hatred and 
despair born of the long war between oppressor and oppressed. 

To judge of the justification of boycotting in the Irish struggle, 
it is necessary to appreciate the conditions of that struggle. For 


year after year the people had been ground down remorselessly by 


agents of the absent landlord class, that took all and gave nothing. 
The landlords were under no restraint of any kind; even that of 
public opinion was lacking, for the public opinion of Ireland did not 
reach them in their safe seclusion, while the public opinion of 
England was not moved by Irish wrongs. Now and then an agent 
was shot, but the ring of the distant bullet troubled the landlord 
as little as did the curses of the distant peasantry. There was only 
one way in which the landlord could be touched, and that was by 
striking at his rent. But the absence of all means of gaining a liveli- 
hood save by cultivation of the soil, made any striking at the rent 
exceptionally difficult; men paid rent for land that did not produce 
it, for the mere sake of a spot to live on; and they paid it for years 
with Irish-American dollars, the coming of which was never objected 
to by the landlords while they went into the landlord’s pockets, and 
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not into a fund to destroy landlordism. Now, if a man was unable 
to pay his full rent, he might force his landlord to terms on one 
condition: that if the landlord would not accept the reduced rent, but 
used his power of eviction, the farm from which the tenant was 
evicted should remain vacant, and should therefore pay no rent at all. 
This was the one solitary chance of salvation from the intolerable 
exactions of the landlord class, and if a neighbor stepped in and took 
the vacant farm, he thereby closed the one road of escape for the 
oppressed, and enabled the landlord to continue wringing extortionate 
rents from the starving people. Such a man betrayed his comrades, 
joined the army of the enemy, helped to perpetuate the slavery of the 
community ; without such men landlordism would have been com- 
pelled to yield and to make terms with the tenantry, without whom it 
could not live. Is it then any wonder that the wrath of the despairing 
people flamed into fury against these renegades to the common 
cause, and hated them even more than the landlords, as a traitor 
is hated by his countrymen more than is the foreign foe? Hence the 
outrages against the life and property of such as these, outrages 
infinitely regrettable but most easily to be understood. It was a 
matter of life and death to a whole countryside that no tenant should 
be found for a farm from which one of its members had been evicted; 
and that severe punishment would follow the offence of taking it was 
the ‘unwritten law” of the land, as thoroughly understood by all 
who lived under it as was any law promulgated from Westminster. 
Like all laws, its ultimate sanction was force, and if the Westminster 
law could hang, the Irish law could shoot. 

Now, the adoption of boycotting was the institution of a milder 
penalty for the breach of the unwritten law; it left open a place of 
repentance for the criminal, and when he ceased to sin against society, 
society ceased to ostracise him. The justification of boycotting lies 
herein; it is a social punishment for anti-social conduct; the man who 
selfishly tramples on the social good for his own gain, finds himself 
excluded from the society he is injuring, and by a most righteous 
retribution the benefits of the social union are withdrawn from him 
who is injuring that social union in seeking his own profit. 

And here, it seems to me, are marked at once the justification and 
the limits of boycotting. Society should boycott for anti-social con- 
duct of a seriously mischievous kind; it should not boycott for 
opinions. This distinction is admitted both in theory and in practice 
in penal legislation by all liberal thinkers at the present time; all 
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agree that murder, robbery, and similar anti-social crimes should 
be restrained by legal penalties, while they equally agree that 
Opinions ‘(save such as are direct incitements to crime) should 
be freely expressed, and should not be made reason for legal 
disability. A similar distinction should be used in practising boy- 
cotting ; it should be the penalty for anti-social conduct which the 
law does not touch, but it should not be used to prevent the free 
expression of all opinions, theological, political, or social. Thus, I 
would boycott the tradesman who gave his workmen the choice 
between losing their employment or giving up their membership in a 
Radical club; but I would not boycott a tradesman because he was a 
Tory, or because he was a rigid Churchman. Opinion should be free; 
cruel, tyrannical, or mischievous conduct towards others should be 
restrained. 

In Ireland, while the Coercion Act is in force, no decent Irishman 
should hold any intercourse, beyond what may be absolutely neces- 
sary, with any of those who take part in enforcing it, or who aid and 
strengthen its executants. I repeat here what I wrote before the last 
Coercion Bill became law: ‘All that a nation can do by passive 
resistance carried to extremest lengths, ought to be done. Every 
Government official should be rigorously boycotted, and so should be 
every non-official who makes common cause with the officials. Every 
eviction should be passively obstructed in every possible way. Orderly 
meetings should be held in every proclaimed district. Combinations 
should be carried on, and the proclamations of the Lord Lieutenant 
quietly ignored. This policy, steadily adhered to, would make the 
Act unworkable, for prison accommodation is limited, and when the 
gaols are filled with political prisoners, what can the Government do ? 
It will become ridiculous as well as detestable, and will find its 
boasted weapon blunted after the first few strokes. Of course, the 
condition of the success of such a policy is that there should be no 
violence; but the Irish people have lately shown so strong a self- 
control that it does not seem impossible that they may offer to the 
world the sublime spectacle of a small nation standing like a rock 
against the oppression of a large one, and guarding its rights with 
bruised but unstained hands.” 

In the Venetian territory, when Austria held it, this policy was 
rigorously carried out. No true Italian would speak to, or deal with, 
an Austrian. If an Austrian officer entered a café, every Italian 
would rise and leave it. They were literally ‘treated as lepers ’’. 
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No distinction was made, or could be made, between Austrian and 
Austrian; no question whether they were individually good or bad, 
freedom-loving or freedom-hating. They were Austrians: members 
of the nation that was oppressing Italy, and therefore to be ostracised 
within her borders. 

Frankly, then, I declare for boycotting, as a tremendous weapon 
for those who, individually weak, have the force of numbers, and can 
use this force against an oppressor class, numerically weak but strong 
in position. That it is a dangerous weapon, I grant; all useful 
weapons are dangerous. That it may be used recklessly, and for evil, 
I admit; a sharp knife in the hands of a passionate manor a mad- 
man isa peril to those in its neighborhood. That it should only be 
used gravely, after full consideration, I not only agree but urge; 
but there are occasions which justify resort to it. In self-defence 
many a blow may have to be struck which, regarded as a blow per se, 
is objectionable; the lesser of two evils must be chosen, when the 
twain cannot both be escaped. As a potent method of self-defence, 
then, I justify boycotting, and despite the general anathema pro- 
nounced on it, I believe it to be moral within the restrictions I have 
named. 








Ghe Story of Crafalgar Square, 1887-1888, 





[TuE following story is reprinted from the Link; as the constituency of Our 
Corner is a very different one from that of our weekly contemporary, it 
will be new to most of our readers, and it is of the first importance that 
the story should be widely known in view of the next general election. } 





THERE is so much misconception about the way in which the 
Trafalgar Square troubles arose, the character of those concerned in 
them, the numbers who have suffered, that it seems worth while to 
put on record a brief plain outline of the events of the last few 
months. 


In October of last year, considerable numbers of the unemployed 
in London became tired of starving silently, and began walking in 
procession through the streets, and holding meetings in Trafalgar 
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Square. The newspapers, needing a sensation in ‘‘ the dead season”, 
exaggerated the size of the meetings, and gave highly-colored accounts 
of the numbers and demeanor of the demonstrators, until they suc- 
ceeding in causing a considerable amount of panic among timid folk 
who did not happen to have had occasion to pass Trafalgar Square, so 
as to see how very quiet and harmless were the miserable-looking, 
half-starved men who gathered there. The Pall Mall Gazette did 
ridicule the manufactured panic, and showed the facts in a true light; 
but it stood alone in the metropolitan daily press, and its voice was 
drowned by the senseless clamor raised by the penny-hunting tribe. 
The consequence of their absurd exaggerations was that country 
visitors held aloof, and customers of the hotels and the shops round 
** the finest site in Europe ”’ diminished in numbers; hence wailing of 
the heavily-rented tenants, who found the advantage paid for in rent 
confiscated by the papers in search of sensation. The result of their 
complaints was that the police began to ‘‘move on” the harmless, 
patient crowd that gathered day by day at the foot of Nelson’s monu- 
ment. A very pathetic crowd it was, listening with the semi-stolidity 
of perennial privation to the speakers who addressed it; now and then 
flickering up into a gleam of hope; floating vaguely hither and thither 
over the wide flagged area; despondently indifferent, mostly, and 
vaguely doubtful whether much help lay in either words or acts. 
When the police became very bullying, and began arresting one here 
and one there, the men drifted off to Hyde Park, anxious to avoid 
collision, but anxious also to continue to draw attention to their 
sufferings. Work was all they asked for—work that they might win 
bread ; and they were slow to believe that they would be treated as 
criminals because they were starving and cried out for help. 

To Hyde Park they went, and thither the police followed them ; it 
became evident that the word had gone out that the unemployed were 
a nuisance and were to be suppressed. It was intolerable that these 
pinched, wan, skeletons of men should bring their rags into public 
view, and walk the streets in daylight, grating on the dainty senses 
of their superiors. So horse and foot police were gathered in Hyde 
Park on October 18th, and as a meeting was breaking up and the 
people were streaming towards the nearest gate to leave the path, the 
gate was closed, and when they went towards another they were met 
by a charge of police cavalry, while the foot police ran into the 
broken crowd and struck the fugitives with their staves. A few of 
the crowd rallied, and the unprovoked brutality stirred the anger of 
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the braver spirits; a few stones were thrown; one or two wrenched 
up some of the railings to defend themselves; some branches of trees 
_were broken off and used as weapons: but the resistance was but 
child’s play as against the prepared and disciplined force of the police. 
One man, Alfred Oldland, who had been prominent as a speaker at 
earlier meetings, exerted himself to prevent conflict, and bravely 
rescued a young policeman who was alone amid a number of angry 
and excited men. As a speaker he was a marked man, and he was 
attacked by the police, beaten cruelly, and dragged away to the 
police station. 

On the following day, October 19th, he was brought up before 
Mr. Newton at Marlborough Police Court, charged with riot and 
assault ; he was remanded on bail till the 26th; remanded a second 
time; and finally committed for trial at the Middlessex Sessions 
commencing on November 7th. The evidence for the defence was 
strong, a newspaper reporter coming forward to bear witness to the 
exertions made by Oldland to check the disturbance caused by the 
action of the police; but the police had learned their story well, and 
told it glibly; Mr. Forrest Fulton conducted the case for the prosecu- 
tion in a most bitterly prejudiced spirit, and was ably backed up by 
Mr. Edlin from the Bench; so Oldland was convicted on the un- 
corroborated evidence of the police, and was sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment with hard labor. 

The sentence was cruelly severe, even had Oldland led a petty riot 
instead of trying to prevent one. It has been excused on the ground 
that he had one serious blot on his record; he had committed a theft 
some years before. But since his release he had been steady and 
hard-working; he had formed a little home, and was patiently 
rebuilding his character—a much harder thing to do than to keep 
a character unblemished—and unless a man is always to be kicked 
down because he has once fallen, poor Oldland’s crime might well 
have been left in oblivion, at least until something worse than 
speaking at a meeting in Hyde Park attacked by the police could 
be Jaid to his charge. 

Several other men had been arrested in Trafalgar Square before 
Oldland’s prosecution, and had been sentenced to short terms of 
imprisonment without any defence being made for them. A few 
middle-class Socialists, noticing the increasing tendency of the police 
to attack poor men’s meetings, now formed themselves into a Socialist 
Defence Association, and collected funds for the defence of poor 
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persons who might be prosecuted for exercising the right of public 
meeting ; from October 19th dates the small beginning of the organ- 
ised stand against the police usurpation. 

J. Allman and C. Lynch were arrested for using threatening 
language, and bail was refused; they were remanded three times— 
bail being taken after the first remand—the Association defended 
them, and they were ultimately merely bound over to keep the peace. 
J. Knight was arrested with Bennett Burleigh and W. Winks, 
and bail for him was refused, though his companions in misfortune 
were allowed out. When he was brought before Mr. Vaughan at 
Bow Street, that magistrate fixed what he evidently thought was 
prohibitory bail for a poor man—two sureties in £200 each—but 
it was given, and Knight was released ; finally, Inspector Shepherd 
failing to find any reporter who could substantiate Ais report of the 
language vsed, while the defence had found more than one ready 
to swear to the words really used, Knight was discharged, no excuse 
being found even for binding him over, despite the £400 bail. 
Bennett Burleigh, as all the world knows, was discharged, the magis- 
trate, the counsel, and the public all grovelling before him and 
beslavering him with apologies. Mr. Winks was bound over. 

Meanwhile the unemployed, afraid any longer to gather in Hyde 
Park, again began their meetings in Trafalgar Square; for a few 
days they were allowed to hold them; then the police again began to 
bully them ; there was an interval of vacillation and doubt, but on 
November 9th Sir Charles Warren issued his first proclamation, 
forbidding all meetings in the Square. On the 11th Mr. William 
Saunders went there to speak, as he had promised to do before the 
proclamation was issued ; he was arrested, and charged at Bow Street 
before Mr. Vaughan, but the summons against him ignominiously 
broke down. 

On November 2nd the Metropolitan Radical Federation had called 
a mass meeting for November 13th, to protest against coercion in 
Ireland, and to demand the release of William O’Brien, who was being 
slowly tortured well-nigh to death in Tullamore Gaol. It was a purely 
political gathering, and amid the Home Secretary’s ‘‘ wobblings”’ over 
Trafalgar Square meetings there was one decided declaration: that bond 
Jide political meetings would not be interfered with. On the faith of 
this declaration, the Metropolitan Radical Federation made all its 
arrangements—as it had done many a time before—and other advanced 
organisations, among others the Fabian Society, the Socialist League, 
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and the Social Democratic Federation, were invited to send, and sent, 
delegates to co-operate in making the demonstration a success. The 
delegates held their last meeting on November 12th, and on that day 
found themselves in face of two more proclamations, one forbidding 
meetings in the Square, and another, issued on that very evening, 
forbidding any procession to approach the Square. A long discussion 
ensued, and it was decided to carry out the arrangements already 
made, and to go to the Square. 

All the world knows the story of ‘Bloody Sunday”, with its 
crowds of peaceful, unarmed, men approaching the Square; the sudden 
falling upon them of the police, armed with truncheons which they 
used mercilessly, the charges of the police cavalry, the calling out of 
the Life Guards and the Scots Guards—these things are matters of 
history. The ‘ butcher’s bill” was heavy; one hundred and thirty 
citizens were treated at the hospitals on November 13th for blows 
from batons and kicks from horses’ hoofs; many dragged themselves 
home as they best could, afraid to go to the hospitals lest they should 
fall into the hands of the police. A young Socialist, John Dimmick, 
stooping to pull a wounded man from under a policeman’s horse, was 
struck by the rider across the forehead, and died the following week 
from concussion of the brain; his relatives were so alarmed, that they 
buried him hastily without an inquest, but if an inquest had been 
held it would probably have been useless, in face of the determination 
of the authorities to shield the police. A Deptford Radical, William 
Curner, was badly cut about the head when the procession in which 
he was walking was attacked by the police; he was arrested with a 
young man named Cruickshanks, and on the following day was sen- 
tenced to fourteen days’ hard labor for attempting to rescue his friend ;. 
taken to Millbank faint from loss of blood—his clothes were drenched 
with blood—he was imprisoned in a cold cell, fed on bread and water, 
and left to sleep on a plank bed for the first week. They might as 
well have murdered him outright; it would have been more merciful. 
He left the prison a wreck ; returned home so changed that his wife 
scarcely recognised him ; lingered a few weeks; and died. He was 
buried on January 7th, carried to his grave through sympathising 
crowds of his fellow townsmen, who knew and respected him for his 
many years among them of earnest political work. 

On November 14th, a crowd of men, most of them bruised and cut 
by the “ guardians of the peace”, were brought up at Bow Street, 
and tried by a veritable court-martial. The court was guarded by 
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police, and in more than one case witnesses for the defence were kept 
out of court until after their friends were sentenced. Inside the court 
the police had it all their own way; they swore that the prisoners 
committed assaults, and the magistrates fined and imprisoned without 
further investigation. Honest men, half stunned by blows and loss of 
blood, and dazed with their position, without knowledge of their 
rights, or skill to defend them, fell an easy prey. One here and there 
managed to get his case adjourned, but most were promptly disposed 
of. T. Cantwell, A. Wilcocks, H. Bartley, T. Lee, J. Crawford, 8S. 
Howden, J. Morris, C. B. Styles, D. Whaley, were sent to Millbank in 
default of payment of fines. These were released on the following 
Wednesday and Thursday, their fines being paid out of funds raised 
by an appeal in the Pall Mall Gazette. In a number of other cases, 
fines were paid by friends. Many others were sentenced to a week or 
a fortnight’s imprisonment, and of these no record remains. But on 
some fell heavier punishment. Frederick Sullivan, a delicate work- 
man who had been very seriously injured by the police, was charged 
with striking a constable with a stick; he had a light penny cane in 
his hand, and receiving a heavy blow on the head, he instinctively 
raised his arm to defend himself; he received a sentence of six months. 
hard labor. George Rowlands received a similar sentence for an 
alleged assault. Michael O’Kelly was awarded four months. D. 
Jones, A. Cruickshanks, H. Ritterhof, W. Hannant, E. Leggatt, S. 
Grafton, A. Spicer, were given three months each. John Morris and 
Dennis White were fortunate enough to escape with one month. All 
these were taken out on appeal during the week, this being the only 
way of obtaining any kind of trial for them, but the tribunal to which 
they appealed was one which gave scant chance of justice, for it was 
the bench of Middlesex Magistrates, whose sympathy with the police 
was so strong that they made a collection among themselves to reward 
the police for their ‘‘ courage” in batoning unarmed and helpless 
men, women, and children. The appeals were heard in January ; 
the convictions of A. Cruickshanks and W. Hannant were quashed ; 
the sentence on S. Grafton was remitted, and that on E. Leggatt was 
halved. In the remaining cases the appeals were dismissed ; it was in 
vain that it was proved that the characters of the prisoners were those 
of steady, honest, workmen; F. Sullivan had a thirteen years’ char- 
acter from one employer; others had characters of from three to 
eight years ; but they had dared to approach Trafalgar Square when 
Sir Charles Warren had commanded them to stay away, and they 
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must therefore become criminal convicts. There was one case at the 
Bow Street Court Martial that escaped notice, that of P. Lewis, 
sentenced to two months’ imprisonment with hard labor, and he 
served his time. The cases of T. Stone, charged with riotous conduct 
and striking the police with a whip—he was driving a wagonette 
from Hackney Wick Club—of John Coleman, G. Harrison, J. Ellis, 
J. Fahy, E. Tiernan, J. Harris, Wing, Murer, Kent, Hyatt were 
remanded: these were defended when the remands were heard. 
T. Stone was sentenced to six weeks’ imprisonment; his sentence was 
appealed against but confirmed. John Coleman was committed for 
trial to the Middlesex Sessions; tried on December 10th he was found 
guilty, and received the cruel sentence of twelve months’ hard labor. 
George Harrison’s case was yet sadder; he was accused of striking a 
policeman with a piece of gas-pipe, and with stabbing another with 
an oyster knife; the first charge was true, though he only struck in 
self-defence ; the second was a fabrication. He was sent for trial to 
the Central Criminal Court, was found guilty, and received from Mr. 
Justice Stephen the monstrous sentence of five years’ penal servitude. 
Such a sentence, inflicted on a man of good character for a blow struck 
in self-defence in a street-fight in which the police were using their 
truncheons with furious violence is unparalleled, and reflects tho 
most serious discredit on the judge who inflicted it and on the 
authorities who permit it to be carried out. Joseph Ellis was also 
very hardly dealt with. He was not in a procession, but, attracted by 
curiosity, walked a little way along the pavement, as one from 
Hackney was marching up the Strand: the police attacked the pro- 
cession ; in the rush he was carried away, got pushed to the front, and 
was seized by the police; he was charged with assault and was com- 
mitted for trial to the Middlesex Sessions, found guilty—of course only 
on police evidence—despite overwhelming evidence of his innocence, 
and was sentenced by Mr. Edlin to eight months’ hard labor. 
In the remaining cases, Hyatt was fined 10s., and his fine was 
paid; Fahy, Tiernan, Wing, Harris, Murer, and Kent, were 
discharged. 

The last of the trials arising out of the events of November 13th 
was that of R. Cunninghame Graham, M.P., and John Burns. They 
were charged with riot, assault, and unlawful assembly, and were 
committed for trial to the Central Criminal Court. There, after a 
three days’ trial—January 16th, 17th, 18th—they were acquitted of 
riot and assault, despite the hard swearing of the police; but they 
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were found guilty of unlawful assembly and were sentenced by Mr. 
Justice Charles to six weeks’ imprisonment. 

This running legal fight, carried on at such disadvantages, was 
initiated by the Socialist Defence Association, but during the week 
following ‘‘ Bloody Sunday ”’, at the suggestion of Mr. Stead, a larger 
organisation began to form itself, the now well-known Law and 
Liberty League, and into the hands of this body the defence of the 
prisoners shortly after passed. 

On November 16th a delegate meeting was held at the Patriotic 
Club to consider the question of calling another meeting in Trafalgar 
Square on November 20th. The Metropolitan Radical Federation 
moved a resolution to meet in Hyde Park, thus surrendering the 
Square, and the resolution was carried against an amendment moved 
by Annie Besant calling a meeting in the Square. Sir Charles 
Warren was consulted, and a route was laid down by him along 
which the processions might pass unassailed; but the pledge was 
broken, and in Holborn one of the processions was savagely assaulted, 
the instruments of the band smashed, and several arrests made. In 
Hyde Park also men who had gone there relying on the broken reed 
of Sir Charles Warren’s promise were assaulted by the police and 
arrested. 

KE. G. Colman, J. Atwell, and W. Wilson were charged at Bow 
Street on November 22nd with assault, they having been arrested 
during the charge of the police on the procession in Holborn and 
the flight from their brutality. A hard fight was made for them 
in the police court, but after several remands, Colman and Atwell 
were committed for trial. Wilson ran away, and his bail was es- 
treated. Colman, when tried at the Middlesex Sessions, was acquitted 
of assault, but found guilty of attempting to rescue, and he was fined 
10s. Atwell was acquitted, much to the wrath of the Assistant- 
Judge, who, as usual, had summed up dead against the prisoner. 
The cases that went before juries were the least unsatisfactory, since 
ont of the seven, one was acquitted wholly, and three were acquitted 
on the serious charges though found guilty on a minor point. In 
four cases out of seven it was thus shown that the juries disbelieved 
the evidence so sturdily sworn to by the police. 

At Marlborough Street Police Court, on November 22nd, R. 
Pollock was.charged with assault in Hyde Park, and despite evidence 
of innocence was fined £5, and sent to Millbank in default, but was 
released on the following day on the payment of the fine by the Law 
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and Liberty League. T. W. Ingarfield, who had been savagely 
assaulted, was also charged and remanded ; on the following Monday 
he was bound over in the sum of £10 to keep the peace which its 
guardians had broken. 

On November 20th, as on November 13th, there was loss of life in 
the Square; although no meeting had been called there, the Square 
was filled by a curious crowd, and the mounted and foot police 
behaved with their wonted brutality. In one of the charges of the 
mounted police a poor man, Alfred Linnell, standing at the top of 
Northumberland Avenue, was knocked down and trampled on, and 
was carried to the Charing Cross Hospital, where he died from his 
injuries. Every effort was made to hush up his death, and to 
discredit the evidence of his relatives at the inquest as to his own 
statement of the way in which he was injured; no magistrate was 
called to take his deposition. After prolonged discussion a verdict 
was returned of death from misadventure, but the verdict of the 
populace was one of murder against the police. On December 18th 
Linnell was given a public funeral, and from Long Acre to Bow 
Cemetery the streets were one mass of people, the vast majority of 
whom bared their heads in sympathy as the funeral car of the slain 
man passed between the ranks. The stain of the blood of Dimmick, 
Curner, and Linnell, will not be washed away until those who killed 
them are deprived of the authority they so shamefully abused. 

No attempt to speak in the Square was again made until January 
22nd, on which date Alfred Hicks went there to raise quietly and 
peacefully the right of a citizen to use it now as it had been used 
unchallenged for so many years. Hicks was arrested and most 
unjustly bound over to keep the peace by Mr. Vaughan at Bow Street, 
on January 25th; Mr. Vaughan at first admitted him to appeal, but 
later withdrew the permission at the instigation of Mr. Poland. 
A. E. Gough was arrested at the same time as Hicks, and was 
charged with assaulting the police; he was committed for trial to the 
Middlesex Sessions, was there found guilty on February 14th, and 
was sentenced to one month’s imprisonment. 

Attempts were made to bring to justice some of the constables 
who had committed shameful assaults, and four summonses were 
taken out, in the caseof F. O'Connor for a brutal and unprovoked 
assault when he was taking the number of a constable, and in the 
cases of John Coleman, F. Crawford, and Dennis White, assaulted 
within the police staticn ofter arrest. In O’Connor’s case it was 
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sworn that the incriminated policeman, 98 A, was out of the country 
on November 20th, and Mr. Bridge, the magistrate, refusing to allow 
the summons to be adjourned—even until the counsel and solicitor 
instructed in the case could reach Bow Street from the Old Bailey, at 
which another trial was proceeding—dismissed it with £10 10s. costs. 
F. Crawford was ill in hospital, and could not therefore attend on the 
day fixed for hearing, and he was the witness of the assaults on Cole- 
man and White ; Coleman was in gaol, and although an order for his 
attendance had been obtained from the Home Secretary, it was useless 
to bring him down in the absence of Crawford. This was represented 
to Mr. Bridge, but he dismissed each summons with £10 10s. costs; 
thus proving the utter hopelessness of looking to a metropolitan 
magistrate for any kind of justice when the police are the criminals. 

The appeal to Parliament, despite the powerful advocacy of Sir 
Charles Russell and Mr. Bradlaugh, has completely failed, and the 
Government are the masters of the field. But only the first chapter 
of the Story of Trafalgar Square has been told, and when Finis is 
written to that story it will be the People, not the Tory tyrants, who 
will be the owners of Trafalgar Square. 








Louec among the Artists. 
By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 
Avutnor or ‘ Tue Irrationat Kwnor’”’, Etc. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Miss Cairns, of whom Mary Sutherland had spoken to her aunt, was 
an unmarried lady of thirty four. She had read much for the purpose 
of remembering it at examinations; had taken the degree of Bachelor 
of Science; had written two articles on Woman Suffrage, and one 
on the Higher Education of Women, for a Radical review; and was 
an earnest contender for the right of her sex to a share in all public 
functions. Having in her student days resolved not to marry, she 
had kept her resolution, and endeavored to persuade other girls to 
follow her example, which a few, who could not help themselves, did. 
But as she approached her fortieth year, and found herself tiring 
of books, lectures, university examinations of women, and second-hand 
ideas and sensations in general, she ceased to dissuade her friends 
from marrying, and even addicted herself with some zest to advising 
and gossiping on the subject of their love affairs. With Mary Suther- 
land, who had been her pupil, and was one of her most intimate 
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friends, she frequently corresponded on the subject of Art, for which 
she had a vast reverence, based on extensive reading and entire prac- 
tical ignorance of the subject. She knew Adrian, and had gained 
Mary’s gratitude by pronouncing him a great artist, though she had 
not seen his works. In person she was a slight, plain woman, with 
small features, soft brown hair, and a pleasant expression. Much 
sedentary plodding had accustomed her to delicate health, but had 
not soured her temper, or dulled her habitual cheerfuiness. 
Early in September, she wrote to Mary Sutherland. 


‘Newton Villa, Windsor, 
‘4th September. 

** Dearest Mary,—Many thanks for your pleasant letter, which makes me 
long to be at the seaside. I am sorry to hear that you are losing interest 
in your painting. Tell Mr. Herbert that I am surprised at his not keeping 
you up to your work better. When you come back, you shall have a good 
lecture from me on the subject of luke-warm endeavor and laziness 
generally: however, if you are really going to study music instead, I 
excuse you. 

** You will not be pleased to hear that the singing class is broken up. 
Mr. Jack, unstable as dynamite, exploded yesterday, and scattered our poor 
choir in dismay to their homes. It happened in this way. There was a 
garden party at Mrs. Griffith’s, to which all the girls were invited; and 
accordingly they appeared at class in gay attire, and were rather talkative 
and inattentive. Mr. Jack arrived punctually, looking black as thunder. 
He would not even acknowledge my greeting. Just before he came in, 
Louisa White had been strumming over a new set of quadrilles; and she 
unfortunately left the music on the desk of the pianoforte. Mr. Jack, 
without saying a word to us, sat down on the music stool, and, of course, 
saw poor Louisa’s quadrilles, which he snatched, tore across, and threw on 
the floor. There was a dead silence, and Louisa looked at me, expecting 
me to interfere, but—I confess it—I was afraid to. Even you, audacious 
as you are, would have hesitated to provoke him. We sat looking at him 
ruefully whilst he played some chords, which he did as if he hated the 
piano. Then he said in a weary voice, ‘Goon, goon.’ | esked him what 
we should go on with. He looked savagely at me, and said, ‘ Anything. 
Dont ’—He said the rest to himself; but 1 think he meant ‘ Dont sit there 
staring like a fool.’ I distributed some music in a hurry, and put a copy 
before him. He was considerate enough not to tear that; but he took it off 
the desk and put it aside. Then we began, he playing the accompaniment 
without bock. Some of the girls were frightened, others indignant, and 
the rest whispering and laughing; and, on the whole, we did not acquit 
ourselves at all well. He heard us to the end, and told us to begin again. 
We began again and again and again, he listening with brooding despera- 
tion, like a man suffering from neuralgia. His silence alarmed ine more than 
anything; for he usually shouts at us, and, if we sing a wrong note, sings the 
right one in a tremendous voice. This went on for about twenty-five miuutes, 
during which, I must confess, we got worse and worse. At last Mr, Jack 
rose; gave one terrible look at us; and buttoned his coat. The eyes of all 
were upon me—as if I could do anything. ‘Are you going, Mr. Jack?’ 
No answer. ‘We shall see you on Friday as usual, I suppose, Mr. Jack *’ 
‘Never, never again, by Heaven!’ With this reply, made in a tortured 
voice with intense fervor, he walked out. Then arose a Babel of 
invective against Mr. Jack, with infinite contradiction, and some vehe- 
ment defence of him. Louisa White, torn quadrille in hand, began it 
by declaring that his conduct was disgraceful. ‘No wonder,’ cried 
Jane Lawrence, ‘with Hetty Graheme laughing openly at him from the 
cttoman.’ ‘It was at the singing I lavghed,’ said Hetty indignantly : 
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‘it was enough to make anyone laugh. After this everybody spoke at 
once; but at last each agreed that all the rest had behaved very badly, 
and that Mr. Jack, had been scandalously treated. / thought, and 
I still think, that Mr. Jack has to thank his own ill-temper for the bad 
singing; and I will take care that he shall not have a second chance of 
being rude to me (I know by experience that it is a mistake to allow 
professors to trample on unprotected females); but of course I did 
not say so to the girls, as I did not wish to spoil his very unexpected 
popularity with them. He is a true male tyrant, and, like all idle women, 
they love tyrants—for which treachery to their working sisters they ought 
to be whipped and sent to bed. He is now, forsooth, to be begged to shew 
grace to his repentant handmaids, and to come down as usual on Friday, 
magnanimously overlooking his own bad behavior of yesterday. Can you 
manage to bring this about. You know him better than any of us; and we 
regard you as the proprietress of the class. Your notion that Mr. Jack 
objects to your joining it when you return to Windsor, is a piece of 
your crotchety nonsense. I asked him whether he expected you to do so, 
and he said he hoped so. That was not yesterday, of course, but at the 
previous lesson, when he was in unusually good spirits. So please try and 
induce his royal highness to come back to us. If you do not, I shall have 
to write myself, and then all will be lost; for I will encourage no living 
man to trample on my sex, even when they deserve it; and if I must write, 
Seigneur Jack shall have a glimpse of my mind. Please let me know soon 
what you can do for us: the girls are impatient to know the issue, and they 
keep calling and bothering me with questions. I will send you all the local 
news in my next letter, as it is too near post hour to add anything to this. 
—Yours, dearest Mary, most affectionately, 
‘* LETITIA CAIRNS”. 


Mary forthwith, in a glow of anger, wrote and despatched the 
following to Church Street, Kensington. 


** Bonchurch, 5th September. 
‘‘Dear Mr. Jack,—I have been very greatly surprised and pained by 
hearing from my friend Miss Cairns that you have abruptly thrown up 
the class she was kind enough to form for youat Windsor. I have no right 
to express any opinion upon your determination not to teach her friends 
any more; but as I introduced you to her, I cannot but feel that I have 
been the means of exposing her to an affront which has evidently wounded 
her deeply. However, Miss Cairns, far from making any complaint, is 
anxious that you should continue your lessons, as it is the general desire of 

the class that you should do so.—Yours sincerely, 
‘Mary SUrHERLAND.” 


Early next afternoon, Miss Cairns was alone in her drawing room, 
preparing a lecture for a mutual improvement society which she had 
founded in Windsor. A servant came in. 

‘‘Please, Miss Tisha, can you see Mr. Jack ?”’ 

Miss Cairns laid down her pen, and gazed at the woman. ‘Mr. 
Jack! It is not his usual day.” 

‘‘No, Miss; but it’s him. I said you was busy; and he asked 
whether you told me to tell him so. I think he’s in a wus temper 
than last day.” 

‘‘You had better bring him up,” said Miss Cairns, touching her 
hair to test its neatness, and covering up her manuscript. Jack came 
in hurriedly, and cut short her salutation by exclaiming in an agitated 
manner, ‘* Miss Cairns: I have received a letter—an infamous letter. 
It says that you accuse me of having affronted you, and given up my 
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class here, and other monstrous things. I have come to ask you 
whether you really said anything of the sort, and, if so, from whom 
you have heard these slanders.”’ 

‘“‘T certainly never told anyone that you affronted me,” said Miss 
Cairns, turning pale. ‘‘I may have said that you gave up the class 
rather abruptly ; but— ” 

‘* But who told you that I had given up the class? Why did you 
believe it before you had given me an opportunity of denying—of 
repudiating it. You do not know me, Miss Cairns. I have an un- 
fortunate manner sometimes, because I am, in a worldly sense, an 
unfortunate man, though in my real life, heaven knows, a most happy 
and fortunate one. But I would cut off my right hand sooner than 
insult you. I am incapable of ingratitude; and I have the truest 
esteem and regard for you, not only because you have been kind to 
me, but because I appreciate the noble qualities which raise you above 
your sex. So far from neglecting or wishing to abandon your 
friends, I have taken special pains with them, and shall always do so 
on your account, in spite of their magpie frivolity. You have seen 
for yourself my efforts to make them sing. But it is the accusation 
of rudeness to you personally that I am determined to confute. Who 
is the author of it?” 

‘“‘T assure you,” said Miss Cairns, blushing, ‘“‘that you did not 
offend me ; and whoever told you I complained of your doing so must 
have misunderstood me. But as to your giving up the class—”’ 

‘* Aye, aye. Somebody must have told you that.” 

‘* You told me that yourself, Mr. Jack.” 

He looked quickly at her, taken aback. Then he frowned obstin- 
ately, and began walking to and fro. ‘‘ Ridiculous!” he said, im- 
—. — never said such athing. You have made a mistake.” 

“cc ut— 

‘**How could I possibly have said it when the idea never entered 
my head?” 

‘All I can say is,” said Miss Cairns, firmly, being somewhat 
roused, ‘‘ that when I asked you whether you were coming again, you 
answered most emphatically, ‘ Never!’ ” 

Jack stood still and considered a moment. ‘No, no,” he said, 
recommencing his walk, ‘‘ I said nothing of the kind.” 

She made no comment, but looked timidly at him, and drummed 
on the writing desk with her finger. 

‘* At least,” he said, stopping again, ‘‘I may have said so thought- 
lessly—as a mere passing remark. I meant nothing by it. I was a 
little put out by the infernal manner in which the class behaved. 
Perhaps you did not perceive my annoyance, and so took whatever I 
said too seriously.” 

“Yes, I think that must have been it,” said Miss Cairns, slyly. 
“‘ However, since it was all a mistake of mine, I suppose you will con- 
tinue our lessons as if nothing had happened.” 

“Of course. Certainly. Nothing jas happened.” 

“Tam so sorry that you should have had the trouble of coming all 
the way from London. It is too bad.” 


‘“‘ Well, well, it is not your fault, Miss Cairns. It cannot be 
helped.” 
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‘May I ask, from whom did you hear of my mistake ?” 

‘‘From whom! From Miss Sutherland, of course. There is no 
one else living under Heaven who would have the heart to write such 
venom.” 

‘‘ Miss Sutherland is a dear friend of mine, Mr. Jack.” 


‘‘She is no friend of mine. Though I lived in her house for 
months, I never gave her the least cause of enmity against me. Yet 
she has never lost an opportunity of stabbing at me.” 


‘You are mistaken, Mr. Jack—wont you sit down: I beg your 
pardon for not asking you before—Miss Sutherland has not the least 
enmity to you.” 

‘Read that,” said Jack, producing the letter. Miss Cairns read 
it, and felt ashamed of it. ‘I cannot imagine what made Mary write 
that,” she said. ‘‘I am sure my letter contained nothing that could 
justify her remark about me.” 

‘‘ Sheer cruelty—want of consideration for others—natural love of 
inflicting pain. She has an overbearing disposition. Nothing is more 
hateful than an overbearing disposition.” 

‘You do not understand her, Mr. Jack. She is only hasty. You 
will find that she wrote on the spur of the moment, fancying that I 
was annoyed. Pray think no more of it.” 

‘‘Tt does not matter, Miss Cairns. I will not meet her again; and 
I request you never to mention her name in my presence.” 

‘But she is going, I hope, to join the class on her return from 
Bonchurch.” 

‘‘Thne day she enters it, I leave it. Iam in earnest. You may 
move heaven and earth more easily than me—on this point.” 


‘Really, Mr. Jack, you are a little severe. Do not be offended if 
I say that you might find in your own impatience some excuse for 
hers.”’ 

Jack recoiled. ‘‘My impatience!” he repeated slowly. ‘I, 
who have hardened myself into a stone statue of dogged 
patience, impatient!” He glared at her; ground his teeth; and 
continued vehemently, ‘‘Here am I, a master of my profession—no 
easy one to master—rotting, and likely to continue rotting unheard 
in the midst of a pack of shallow panders, who make a hotch-potch 
of what they can steal from better men, and share the spoil with the 
corrupt performers who thrust it upon the public forthem. Either 
this, or the accursed drudgery of teaching, or grinding an organ at 
the pleasure of some canting villain of a parson, or death by starva- 
tion, is the lot of a musician in this country. I have, in spite of this, 
never composed one page of music bad enough for publication or 
performance. I have drudged with pupils when I could get them ; 
starved in a garret whenI could not; endured to have my works 
returned to me unopened or declared inexecutable by shopkeepers and 
lazy conductors ; written new ones without any hope of getting even a 
hearing for them; dragged myself by excess of this fruitless labor 
out of horrible fits of despair that come out of my own nature; and 
throughout it all have neither complained nor prostituted myself to 
write shopware. I have listened to complacent assurances that pub- 
lishers and concert-givers are only too anxious to get good original 
work—that it is their own interest to do so. As if the dogs would 
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know original work if they saw it: or rather as if they would not 
instinctively turn away from anything good and genuine! All this I 
have borne without suffering from it—without the humiliation of 
finding it able to give me one moment of disappointment or resent- 
ment ; and now you tell me that I have no patience, because I have 
no disposition to humor the caprices of idle young ladies. I am accus- 
tomed to hear such things from fools—or I was when I had friends ; 
but I expected more sense from you.” 

Miss Cairnes struggled with this speech in vain. All but the bare 
narrative in it seemed confused and inconsequent to her. ‘I did not 
know,” she said, looking perplexedly at him. ‘It never occurred to 
me that—at least—.” She stopped, unable to arrange her ideas. 
Then she exclaimed, ‘‘ And do you really love music, Mr. Jack?” 

‘* What do you mean ?” sail he sternly. 

“I thought you did not care for anything. I always felt that you 
knew your business: we all felt so; but we never thought you had 
any enthusiasm. Do not be angry with me for telling you so; for I 
am very glad to find that I was wrong.” 

Jack’s features relaxed. He rose, and took another turn across 
the room, chuckling. ‘I am not fond of teaching,” he said; ‘‘ but I 
must live. And so youall thought that an ugly man could not be a 
composer. Or was it because I dont admire the drawling which you 
all flatter yourselves is singing, eh? I am not like the portraits of 
Mozart, Miss Cairns.” 

‘‘T am sure we never thought of that, only somehow we agreed 
that you were the very last person in the world to—to—”’ 


“Ha! ha! Just so. I do not look like a writer of serenades. 
However, you were right about the enthusiasm. I am no enthusiast : 
I leave that to the ladies. Did you ever hear of an enthusiastically 
honest man, or an enthusiastic shoemaker? Never, and you are not 
likely to hear of an enthusiastic composer—at least not after he is 
dead. No.’ He chuckled again, but seemed suddenly to recollect 
himself; for he added stiffly, ‘‘I beg your pardon. I am detaining 
you.” 

‘* Not in the least,”’ said Miss Cairns, so earnestly that she blushed 
afterwards. ‘‘If you are not engaged, I wish you would stay fora 
few minutes and do me a great favor.” 

‘‘Certainly. Most certainly,’ he said. Then he added suspiciously, 
‘* What is it?” 

“Only to play something for me before you go—if you dont 
mind.” Her tone expressed that intense curiosity to witness a musical 
performance which is so common among unmusical people whose 
interest in the art has been roused by reading. Jack understood it 
quite well; but he seemed disposed to humor her. 


‘You want to see the figure work,” he said good-humoredly. 
‘Very well. What shall it be?” 

Miss Cairns, ignorant of music, but unaccustomed to appear 
ignorant of anything, was at a loss. ‘Something classical, then,’’ she 
ventured. ‘‘ Do you know Thalberg’s piece called ‘ Moses in Egypt’ ? 
I believe that is very fine; but it is also very difficult, is it not?” 

He started, and looked at her with such an extraordinary grin 
that she almost began to mistrust him. Then he said, apparently 
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to himself, ‘‘Candor, Jack, candor. You once thought so, perhaps, 
yourself.” 

He twisted his fingers until their joints crackled; shook his 
shoulders; and gnashed his teeth once or twice at the keyboard. 
Then he improvised a set of variations on the prayer from ‘‘ Moses” 
which served Miss Cairns’s turn quite as well as if they had been note 
for note Thalberg’s. She listened, deeply impressed, and was rather 
jarred when he suddenly stopped and rose, saying, ‘‘ Well, well: 
enough tomfoolery, Miss Cairns.” 

‘Not at all,” she said. ‘I have enjoyed it greatly. Thank you 
very much.” 

‘* By the bye,” he said, abruptly, “‘I am not to be asked to play 
for your acquaintances. Dont go and talk about me: the mechanical 
toy will not perform for anyone else.” 

‘‘ But is not that a pity, when you can give such pleasure ?” 


‘* Whenever I am in the humor to play, I play; sometimes without 
being asked. But I am not always in the humor, whereas people 
are always ready to pretend that they like listening to me, particularly 
those who are as deaf to music as they are to everything else that is 
good. And one word more, Miss Cairns. If your friends think me 
a mere schoolmaster, let them continue to think so. I live alone, and 
I sometimes talk more about myself than I intend. I did so to-day. 
Dont repeat what I said.” 

‘* Certainly not, since you do not wish me to.” 

Jack looked into his hat; considered a moment; then made her a 
bow—a ceremony which he always performed with solemnity—and 
went away. Miss Cairns sat down by herself, and forgot all about 
her lecture. More accustomed to store her memory than to exercise 
her imagination, she had a sensation of novelty in reflecting on the 
glimpse she had got of Jack’s private life, and the possibilities which 
it suggested. Her mother came in presently, to inquire concerning 
the visitor ; but Miss Cairns merely told who he was, and mentioned 
carelessly that the class was to go on as before. Mrs. Cairns, who 
disapproved of Jack, said she was sorry to hear it. Her daughter, 
desiring to give utterance to her thoughts, and not caring to confide 
in her mother, recollected that she had to write to Mary. This second 
letter ran thus: 

‘Newton Villa, Windsor. 
‘*6th September. 

‘* Dearest Mary,—I am going to give you a severe scolding for what you 
have done about Mr. Jack. He has just -been here with your wicked letter, 
furious, and evidently not remembering a bit what he said last day. All 
is settled about the class, which he positively denies having given up; but 
he is very angry with you—not without reason, I think. Why will you be 
so pugnacious ? I tried to make your peace; but, for the present at least, 
he is implacable. He is a very strange man. I think he is very clever; 
but I do not understand him, though I havé passed my life among professors 
and clever people of all sorts, and fancied I had exhausted the species. My 
logic and mathematics are of no avail when I try to grapple with Mr. Jack: 
he belongs, I think, to those regions of art which you have often urged me 
to explore, but of which, unhappily, I know hardly anything. I got him 
into a good humor after a great deal of trouble, and actually asked him to 
play for me; and he did, most magnificently. You must never let him know 
that I told you this, as he made me promise not to tell anyone; and I am 
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sure he is a terrible person to betray. His real character—so far as I can 
make it out—is quite different to what we all supposed.—I must break off 
here to go to dinner. I have no doubt he will relent towards you after a 
time : his wrath does not endure for ever.—Ever your affectionate 

“* LETITIA CAIRNS.” 


Miss Cairns had no sooner sent this to the post than she began to 
doubt whether it would not have been better to have burnt it. 








Che Proposed International Workiuina 
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Tue following is a translation (borrowed from the Commonweal) of the 
circular issued by the Socialist members of the German Reichstag : 


‘*TO OUR SOCIALIST COMRADES AND THE WORKERS OF ALL COUNTRIES. 

**On the 5th October, 1887, the Conference of the Socialist Working- 
men’s Party of Germany, assembled at St. Gallen (Switzerland), resolved to 
entrust us, the undersigned Socialist members of the German Reichstag, in 
common with the representatives of the working-men’s associations of other 
countries, with the duty of convoking, in the course of the year 1888, a 
Universal International Workers Congress, for the special purpose of exam- 
ining what steps should be taken with a view to the establishment of a 
practically efficient international legislation of work. 

‘‘Inasmuch as shortly before the Conference held at St. Gallen the 
English Trades Union Congress at Swansea had passed a similar resolution, 
we thought it expedient to communicate with the leaders of the English 
trades unions, namely the Parliamentary Committee, whose secretary is Mr. 
Broadhurst, for the purpose of arranging about the calling of a congress. 
We stated to the Parliamentary Committee that, for our part, we should be 
prepared to abandon the idea of convoking a congress ourselves if the Par- 
liamentary Committee were willing to consent to the following conditions: 

‘1, That the invitation to a congress should not issue in the English 
and French languages alone (as resolved by the Parliamentary Committee), 
but in the German language as well. 

‘*2, That the terms of such invitation should be wide enough to admit 
of German and Austrian working men being represented at the congress 
notwithstanding the restrictive laws in their respective countries, affecting 
the establishment of unions and the right of free meeting, and notwith- 
standing exceptional legislation directed against Socialism. 

‘*3, That the parliamentary representatives of a working-men’s party 
shall, as such, be allowed to attend the congress as representing their party. 

“We ~~ to explain the motives of our wishes in this respect by 
reference to the political conditions of Germany and Austria; besides which 
we pointed out that the objects of the congress could be fully and entirely 
attained only if the working classes were represented at such a congress. 
without regard to organisation or political attitude. 

‘‘That an international working-men’s congress at which German and 
Austrian working men were not represented would be a mere cave congress 
is self-evident. One would have thought, therefore, that the Parliamentary 
Committee would willingly accept the proffered hand and make, in the 
nterest of the cause, these reasonable concessions. 
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** At the commencement, Mr. Broadhurst thought he might promise that 
the Parliamentary Committee would endeavor to meet our views to the best 
of their ability. Later on, however, he declared in his letter of 25th Janu- 
uary, 1888, addressed to our comrade Weiler at London, whom in conjunc- 
tion with comrade K. Kautsky, we had charged with interviewing the 
Parliamentary Committee, that the Parliamentary Committee could not 
entertain our conditions; the international congress to be convoked was to 
be a trades union congress exclusively, wherefore also the delegates would 
have to observe the standing orders as framed by them, the English. 

‘“‘Thus the agreement so necessary in the interests of the cause was 
rendered impossible, and that not through any fault of ours. 


‘*While we now truthfully publish the position of affairs, we would 
entreat our comrades, as also the working classes in all countries, not to 
attend the congress to be held next November at the invitation of the 
Parliamentary Committee of the English Trades Unions, but rather to 
reserve their strength and make up their minds to attend in all the greater 
numbers a Universal International Working-men’s Congress which is to be 
convened for the year 1889. 

‘“*The attitude of the Parliamentary Committee in this matter is not 
worthy of a body claiming to represent working men and having at heart 
the real interests of their class. 

‘*We need not here enter upon the motives and tactics leading the 
Parliamentary Committee to assume this attitude, but we take leave to 
doubt until further evidence is forthcoming, that the refusal of the Parlia- 
liamentary Committee was given in the interest and by consent of the Com- 
mittee’s constituents—namely, the delegates cf the English working men: 
at the Trades’ Union Congress held at Swansea. 

‘*We have now resolved, in common with the representatives of the 
working classes in every country, to call a Universal International Working- 
men’s Congress for the year 1889, and we request that all resolutions and 
communications on the subject be addressed to W. Liebknecht, at Borsdorf, 
near Leipzig. 

‘“‘The Socialist press in every country is requested to reproduce the 
present declaration. 

‘* Berlin, March ist, 1888. 
‘““BEBEL, DIETZ. FROHME. GRILLENBERGER, 
Harm. Kracker. MEISTER. SABoR, 
ScHUMACHER, and _ SINGER. 


‘* Social-Democratic Section, German Reichstag.” 
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By Rowrianp E. Rosrnsoy. 





Tux deserted farm at the head of the valley was once owned by Amos 
Brown, a shiftless and thriftless farmer and as unsuccessful a hunter, 
for though he was a good shot and much fonder of ranging the woods 
with his gun and sad-faced hound than of tilling his sterile acres, ‘‘ he 
never hed no luck’’. Fonder yet of the social glass, he spent many 
and more unprofitable hours in “ Bell’ tarvern”, and Bell had a 
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mortgage on his farm and a lien on his scanty stock for every cent 
they were worth. 

In spite of the disheartening unthrift of the farm, the old man’s 
only daughter kept the house neat and comfortable and strave bravely 
against the tide of ill-fortune, that soon or late, seemed certain to 
overwhelm them. Her mother had died when she was but a child, 
and she had to take a woman’s place in the little household, when the 
girls of her age “down the river” were set to no heavier tasks than 
baby-tending and berry-picking. 

She was such a notable housekeeper and so handsome withal, that 
she had many admirers, and had only to say the word to become the 
wife of the only son of the most well-to-do farmer in the valley, but 
for some reason she had not yet been persuaded to say the word. She 
was very patient with her father, and always kind and thoughtful of 
his comfort, humoring and caring for him as tenderly as if he had 
been a child when he came home almost helplessly drunk from his 
visits to the tavern, and he was so proud and fond of her, that it was 
a wonder he did not mend his ways for her sake. 

One summer brought them great luck, so Amos thought. An 
artist discovered the valley and came to board with them for a week 
or two while he sketched some of the striking and picturesque bits of 
the wild scenery. He found enough close at hand to keep his eye and 
pencil busy for a much longer time, and his stay lengthened to a 
month. Then he fitted up a rough studio in the old barn, and settled 
down to summer’s work, paying for his board and privileges what 
seemed a windfall of wealth to Amos and his daughter, though it was 
no more a week than one must pay now for a day’s entertainment at 
one of the summer resorts of the region. 

Credit was restored at Bell’s, and the old man’s convivial evenings 
there became more frequent. But not all the ready money went that 
way. Some of it brought more comfortable furnishings and some 
simple adornments to the house, and a becoming new dress and smart 
bonnet made Polly so much handsomer than ever, that poor Hiram 
Hull’s heart grew sorer every day with the pain of misprised love. 

Walter White, the artist, painted for love of art and an ambition to 
make a name that he would be prouder of than that of the rich man’s 
onlyson. He cared nothing for the gay life that most young men of 
fortune lived, and unaccountably to them chose to spend the summer 
days painting in this out of the way nook of the world rather than 
take the foremost place he might among the votaries of fashion. 
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He was a man of pleasant speech and kindly ways, and so 
unassuming of any superiority to these humble but sensitive people 
among whom he was sojourning that they almost all liked him, though 
some said afterward that they had always thought they saw a lurking 
devil in his eye and a marked hardness in his face. He treated Polly 
with a respectful politeness so different from the awkward courtesy, 
always bashful or rude, though always well meant, of her accustomed 
male associates, that it was a revelation to her of a life far removed 
from hers: his speech and manners so unlike those of any one she 
had ever met, made him seem like some superior being from another 
world, and she could not but feel that they were very far apart. As 
the summer wore away, marking its decline with golden-rod along the 
waysides and with dull white patches of everlasting in the stony 
pasture, this feeling of wide separation began to be very painful to 
her, and she became aware that too often for her peace of mind in the 
days to come, thoughts of their guest were constantly recurring. Ina 
little while he would be gone, ard her old weary life would be resumed 
and go on and on tending whither? she vaguely wondered. Its few 
possible ways were narrow and rough at best. And worst of all 
to think of was that she and her life would soon pass out of his and be 
forgotten and she could never forget him. She grew so sad and 
moping that her father noticed how changed she was, and dimly 


seeing through the thin disguise of pretended gaiety she at times put 


on, guessed at what she strove to hide. Some sense of parental duty 
faintly illumined his befogged soul, and one afternoon as they sat on 
the doorstep in the eastern shadow of the house, he smoking and 
stealthily noting how, while she knitted, her frequent expectant 
glances were cast across the fields, he was impelled to give her a 
gentle admonition. 

‘* Polly’, he began, with a sudden effort, ‘it’s dreffle foolish ’n’ 
onprofitable for folks tu git the’ hearts sot on folks ’at don’t keer 
nothin’ for ’em, haint it naow, Polly?” 

‘*Course it is, father”, she answered, blushing as red as the 
blossoms of the ‘‘posy bean” that she had trained over the door. 
‘“ Why?” with a forced little laugh, ‘It’s a hopesin’ you haint a ben 
settin’ your heart on—le’ me see—wal, that rich Widder Harmern ’t 
owns all the iron works daown t’ Ironton: hev ye father ?” 

‘* Oh, you git aout wi’ yer nonsense, Polly”, the old man cried, 
laughing at the absurdity of the idea. ‘‘ No, no, little gal, I haint a 
foolin’. It ¢s dreffle foolish. But I hev knowed them’at got anotiern 
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’at cause somebuddy er nuther was kinder sosherable an’ friendly tu 


em, ’at they sot a heap by ’em, and mebby wanted to marry’ em, 


when they raly didn’t keer a soo markee for’em, no not one single soo. 
markee! You ’n’ I wouldn’t git no sech a notiern int’ aour heads, 
little gal, but the’ be them ’at ’ould an’ does. S’posin’ now ’at—wal, 
s’posin’ ’at one o’ them ’ere Stinson gals daown yunder;” pointing 
down the valley with his pipe, “got a notiern ’at ’cause, Mr. White, f’r 
instance, spoke perlite tu her, an’ thanked her more fer a dipper 0” 
water ’n’ I would for a drink o’ ol’ Medferd ’r Perishville whisky’’—the 
names of these liquors made his mouth so watery that he paused to. 
wipe it with the back of his hand—‘’at he was smit with her, an’ 
she took tu sort ’o pinin’ arter him, haow tur’ble foolish an’ onsense- 
less it ’ould be? Naow, Polly, I ben a thinkin’ ’baout it ‘cause I 
seen him a prattlin’ long wi’ that ’ere lanky Stinson gal t’ other day” 
—Polly winced—“ an’ I ben a thinkin’ ’at like ’nough you had orter 
tell her better ’n tu git any sech a idee, seein’ ’at she ’n’ you is toll’able 
thick.” 

‘*Pshaw! father’’, she burst out contemptuously, “he don’t care 
no more for M’ri Stinson ’n he does for you!” 

“Course he don’t. I haint none worried ’baout him! I know ’em 
them high duck city folks, smooth and putty tu us here’s long we're 
usefle to em, but when they god done with us, we haint no more 0’ 
’caount tu ’em ’n the parin’s o’ the’ nails! They'd be ’shamed tu be 
seen a speakin’ tu us ’mongst their toppin’ folks t’ hum! It’s her ’at 
I’m worried *bout! You jist give her a kindor p’misc’ous hint, 
Polly.” 

Feeling that he had performed his duty with great tact and delicacy, 
the old man knocked the ashes from his pipe and went straggling off 
to some pottering task. Polly ran indoors lest, if he looked back, he 
should see her crying. 


A mile away in a wild gorge, where a mountain brook poured its 
shattered current over a ledge into a pool whose checkered wavelets 
tossed the rafts of foam bells to wreckage on the stony margin and in 
the swift rapids, and wrinkled into fantastic crookedness the reflexions 
of birch and balsam and mossy rock, Walter White sat painting. He 
was in bad humor, vexed with himself for thinking so often of Polly. 
He was troubled with the revelation lately come to him, that the poor 
girl loved him. But why should he be so constantly thinking that 
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she was good and handsome, and how he would miss her when he 
went away? Why should he be very sad with the thought of her 
wasting her life and goodness and beauty on the besotted old father 
or at best, on a cloddish husband? Could it be that at the suggestion 
of this possibility a flame of jealousy burned his heart? Then came 
a vague wish for impossible things, that he were only a hunter or a 
hill farmer as poor and humble as any of her kind, with her to keep 
his cabin or be mistress of his little farmhouse. Why not quite 
forsake the world he cared so little for? His pictures might go to it 
and win fame for him while he stayed here. Why not build an 
artist’s ideal home in the midst of the woods and mountains that had 
been waiting for centuries to be put on canvas—and, what? marry 
Polly ? 

A cold shiver ran through him as he contrasted her uncultivated 
ways, her uncouth pronunciation and unmodulated drawl with the 
high bred elegance of his mother’s and sister’s manners and speech. 
And he shuddered with disgust at the thought of drunken old Amos 
Brown as a father-in-law. 

Then suddenly a wicked thought thrust itself upon him, a thought 
that made him feel a horror of himself. He strove to cast it from 
him, but it would return and hold argument with all the good that 
was in him. No, he would not be a villain, he would go away 
to-morrow out of the reach of temptation. One wrench of the girl’s 
heart, another wrench of his—was it his heart, or only his fancy ?—and 
then after a’few weeks’ or months’ ache it would all be over, the heart- 
wounds healed and both be safe and whole, and if with sad, yet with 
not unpleasant memories of one another. But how could he have 
pleasant memories of her and she dragging out a sunless life with a 
besotted father, or a clod of a husband? Was not any life better for 
her than either of these? No; to bearthrough all her days her heavy 
burdens and live a good and honorable life where her humble lot was 
cast, was better a thousand times than He shuddered at the 
thought of what she might become if this devil conquered him. He 
would go to-morrow ; and with this resolve his heart grew lighter, and 
he hastened to finish his sketch of the waterfalls. ‘‘If I could paint 
those foam bells as they are”’, he said, ‘every one with the picture it 
floats, and not have to content myself with the thin half circle and dot 
of white that stand for bubbles, then I might call myself a painter! 
Sail to me, little bubble, and let me try.” When, as if obeying his 
call, one drifted towards him, a sudden foolish fancy took him to let 
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its fate decide his action. If it came safely to shore, he would stay 
a fortnight longer, if it burst before it reached the shore, he would go 
at once. He watched it intently as it danced over the translucent 
-<rinkles of the pool, then joined itself to a dancing mate, and the pair 
came whirling in an eddy into harbor, touched the pebbled shore at 
his feet and burst in one sparkle. Alas for poor Polly! 

He staid till the maples along the riverside were blood-red, and 
the shivering poplars shone like flickering flames of yellow light 
among the dark balsams. Then one day he packed his trunk and 
went away. If at dusk the next evening Polly was at a certain 
evergreen tree that stood beside the road—so different from all the 
other evergreens that they had often noticed it—she would see a light 
waggon driven there. If the driver alighted, plucked a sprig of this 
tree and gave it to her, she might know he had come to take her to 
the little lake port where her lover was waiting. 


After fidgeting about uneasily all the morning of that fateful day, 
Amos Brown ‘“ kinder guessed he’d go a-huntin’ for a leetle spell”’, 
and taking down his gun and waking the old deaf hound wandered 
off into the woods. His daughter knew that his hunting was almost 
certain to take him a roundabout way to Bell’s, and that he would not 
-come home till after nightfall. She longed to kiss him and bid him 
farewell, for she might never see him again, but she dared not say 
good-bye, for she was choking with tears held back. So she only 
gave the old hound a parting caress and said in a broken voice, “ Ta’ 
care o’ yerself, father ’’. 

The shadows of the great western mountain wall had fallen across 
the valley and half way up the sides of the eastern range as Polly 
busied herself with her last household tasks. With more than usual 

are she laid the linen cloth her mother had woven and set her 
father’s supper for him, preparing a favorite dish, and brewing the 
pot of strong tea that he always craved when he came home from a 
visit at Bell’s. She had not realised till now how desolate home 
would be for him without her. How could she leave him so forlorn 
even for her lover’s sake? And an undefined dread oppressed her, as 
if the shadows of the mountains had fallen on her heart. She 
wondered why the shadows ran so swiftly up the mountain sides, 
chasing the sunshine towards the peaks, and the hours flew fast as 
those of one condemned to death, not dragging slow as when they 
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bring some great anticipated joy. A voice that would not be‘stilled 
iterated that duty must overbear love, that she must stay with her 
father. And at last when the lingering touch of the sunset was lifted 
trom the highest peak to the clouds, a great peace and rest came over 
her soul, for she had made her final decision. By the fading light she 
wrote in a cramped hand an ill-spelled note for the messenger to take 
hack to Walter White, telling him that she had even so late repented 
of her foolish promise and would stay with her father. She blushed 
with shame to think that perhaps her lover would laugh at its’ blun- 
dering awkwardness, but it comforted her to feel that he must respect 
her the more for writing it. 

She had put on a dress of light-colored stuff that he had praised, 
und when mountains and woods and clearings were blurred together 
in the dark, she went out to the appointed place. The river sent up 
its constant murmur of many voices, changing their cadence with 
every waft of the light breeze, yet monotonous, and always sad as the 
sighs and mysterious whispers of the dark forests. The crickets 
creaked with mournful monotony their autumnal chant, and the 
night air was scented with the odor of late blossoms and withering 
herbs and dead leaves as she stood waiting in the black shadow of the 
gnarled and scraggy evergreen. The tree seemed to infuse a grave- 
like chill into the atmosphere beneath and about it that made her 


shiver, and cower and hug herself for warmth. 


Amos Brown had an uncommonly jolly afternoon at the tavern 
with half-a-dozen boon companions, who generously gave their time 
to the drinking of the old Medford rum that he had paid for; and 
when toward nightfall he got upon his unstable legs and went tacking 
along the road, the landlord watching him and critically and profes- 
sionally considering his case, doubted whether such legs would of 
themselves be able to take their owner home. Just then a stout 
good-natured looking young man came sauntering past. ‘ Look a 
here, Hi”, said Bell, accosting him, ‘’F yowre a goin’ up the rud, 
why don’t ye kinder keep Uncle Amos comp’ny ? Seems *s ough he’s 
a makin’ consid’able rail fence fur tu git hun by airly bedtime.” 

After a moment's consideration Hiram I{full saw an opportunity of 
doing Polly a friendly service, and the certainty of a few minutes’ 


speech with her that he had long been wishing for, and he answered 
with a cheerful alacrity, “ Wal T snum! Id’ know but what T will!” 
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‘The plump little publican felt his conscience at ease when he saw the 
strong young fellow hook his arm into the limp elbow of the elder, 
and the pair disappeared in the bend of the road. 

Amos was a light weight notwithstanding the load he carried, and 
Hiram towed him steadily along in spite of the unsteady movement of 
his legs, and the surge of his body. He humored him with assent to 
his maudlin gabble, and when he halted, balancing himself for a 
prolonged drunken argument, he was coaxed onward by telling him 
that his daughter ‘“‘’ould be a waitin’ up for him, an’ a gettin’ oneasy 
*hbaout him ”’. 

So they fared homeward till they came to the turn of the road 
below the old man’s house, when it had grown so dark that the drab 
tracks of infrequent wheels were indistinct before them, and were 
quite blotted ont where the shadows of the wayside trees fell thickest. 

Hiram stopped suddenly, clutching his companion’s arm, and 
pointing to a dim whiteness that slowly uprose in the shadow of an 
evergreen, gasped in a scared whisper, ‘‘ What’s that ?” 

‘« By the Lord, it’s a sperit, Hirum, er less a witch!” the old man 
‘said in a low voice when the mysterious form became apparent to his 
foggy vision. *‘ Le’ go my arm ’n’ I'll show ye ’at a bullet ’ont hurt 
ast” 

The words were hardly spoken before the rifle was at his shoulder 
and spit forth its slender stream of fire towards the ghostly figure and 
so quickly following its spiteful crack that it seemed a prolongation 
of it, came a sharp cry of mortal agony, and the white shape sank to 
the earth. The two men stood blankly staring toward each other 
through the gloaming in the sudden silence that ensued, when the 
frightened crickets ceased their melancholy creak, and the night wind 
held its breath, and no sound was heard but the far away sighing 
rush of the river. Then the full ‘ hunter’s moon” came pulsing up 
behind the mountain crest and slanted its rays upon them. The old 
man went forward into the shadows with an undefined horror upon 
him, and when presently the younger came to him, he was kneeling 
on the ground with the lifeless body of his daughter in his arms. 
‘She was a waitin’ for me, Hi’’, was all he said. A little later 
Hiram was half aware of some one parting the branches and of a face 
looking at them for an instant blank with wonder, then as white with 
horror as he knew his own must be, and then vanishing. He afterward 
remembered some dim recognition of the sound of wheels clattering 
away along the road. 
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‘« Jest help me kerry the little gal up t’ the house”’, the old man 
said at last, very calmly, and spoke no more till they had laid her on 
her bed and he had lighted a candle with a steady hand. ‘I got one 
more favor to ask on ye, my boy. Go daown an’ ask some o’ the 
women folks t’ come up soon’s they kin, er in the mornin’ ’s jest as 
well.” Then with the innate hospitality of a mountaineer, ‘‘ Hev a 
bite o’ suthin’, Hirum; o’ the last she ever set for her mis’able ol’ 
father! There’s the tea on the stove h’ath a waitin’ for me ’at killed 
her!” ‘Oh, my God!” After a little the heart-broken old man 
raised his bowed head from his hands and looked about for something. 
“¢Where’s my gun? Oh, I know. I'll go ’long doawn wi’ ye an’ git 
it”, and they went out together. The last that Hiram saw of him 
as he cast a glance behind, he was standing in the moonlit road care- 
fully loading his rifle. ‘ What’s he feared on ’at a bullet could 
hurt?” the young man bitterly asked himself, and then a fire of 
wrath flamed up in his slow soul against the lonely man who had 
wrought as great desolation to his own heart as to his. 

The daylight had scarcely scaled the mountain tops and the stars 
-above the quiet valley were just beginning to fade into the gray sky 
when the horror-stricken neighbors came up to the little house. 
‘There was no sign of life about it but the old hound crouching sad 
-and silent on the door-step. Entering, they saw by the faint light of 
the coming day and the candle with a “‘ winding sheet” dropping 
from its spluttering wick, old Amos Brown lying dead upon the 
kitchen floor with his empty rifle cast away from him, and in the 
hedroom poor Polly, with her hands folded across her breast, and so 
peaceful a look upon her pale beautiful face, that at first they thought 


her only asleep. 
(From Forest aud Stream.) 
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A Buve Book has just been ‘‘ Presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment by Order of Her Majesty” which consists of extracts translated 
from ‘‘a bulky volume which has recently been issued by the ‘Com- 
mission du Travail’ in Belgium”. This Commission was appointed 
to investigate the wages, means of living, and, generally, the condi- 
tion of the working classes in Belgium, and it administered no less 
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than one hundred interrogaturies on these subjects. Of these ques- 
tions, three have been selected as of special utility for publication in 
England—those on the rates of wages, working men’s budgets, and 
the relative changes in money wages and the prices of leading articles 
of workmen’s consumption in recent years. We have thus presented 
to us a mass of facts which afford much food for reflexion, and in 
view of the international competition which is ever becoming more 
keen, it will be well for English workmen to familiarise themselves 
with the life conditions which surround their foreign rivals—rivals 
till Socialism transforms them into fellow-laborers—in the world’s 
markets. 
The first Question (No. 20) is as follows: 


(a) You are requested to indicate by periods of tive years from 1450 
up to the present date, and year by year, if possible, what have 
been the various fluctuations in the rates of wages paid in the 
particular branches of your trade. 

(4) What have been the principal causes of these fluctuations ¥ 

(c) Have wages varied in proportion with the price of the article of 
manufacture ? 

(2) Have such fluctuations in the rates of wages been the result of an 
understanding between the masters and men * 

(ec) Have fluctuations in the rates been preceded or followed by strikes > 


The replies to these queries are tabulated under six heads. 

(1) Replies from officials, persons not engaged in the manufacturing in- 
dustry, charitable or other institutions.—Vrom these we learn that in 
West Flanders, wages have gone down, understanding between 
masters and men is absent—‘‘the manufacturer usually informs his 
workmen that after a particular date he will be obliged to adopt such 
and such measures, and the operatives are obliged to accept the new 
conditions in order to keep their work’’—and strikes are rare. In 
Verviers, weavers wages have gone down 15 per cent. during the last 
fourteen years, and the masters fix the rates of wages; but taking 
wages as compared with those of 1850 the rates have nearly doubled. 
In Roulers, the wages of weavers working at home, boot and shoe 
makers, pipe makers and potters, have gone down one third; in the 
other trades, the fluctuations have been slight. In Terhagen, wages 
rose from 1870 to 1879, averaging £35 to £36 a year; from 1879 to 
1883 they gradually declined and now range about £23 a year; the 
masters fix the wages and ‘“‘ the workmen are obliged to accept their 
terms, because they are very poor and have not sufficient means to live 
for even one week without work”’. In Courtrai the decline of wages 
has been continuous during the last twelve years, and has averaged 
3 per cent. per annum. In Brussels, wages have risen. The 
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only district in which strikes have occurred against these steady 
reductions. 

(2) Replies from Manufacturers tn the Metal Industrics.—The majority 
of these show a steady decline in the rates of wages paid, and in some 
cases a terrible fall, asin the Steel and Iron I’actory of Thy-le-Chateau, 
where they ‘have fallen off quite half in the last few years”. At 
Vieille Montaigne, Li¢ge and Schaerbeck, wages are reported as 
having risen. 

(3) Replies from persons interested in the Coal Mining Indastry.—The 
highest point in the coal industry was touched in 1873-75, as mich as 
3s. 53d. a day having been earned here and there, and in one Coal Min- 
ing Company 4s. a day; 5s. a day was a more usually paid wage. 
But the men who in 1875 earned 4s. are now earning 2s. 7/d.; those 
earning 53. 53d. in 1875, are earning 2s. 5d. now: others have fallen 
to 2s. 23d., 2s. lid. 2s. $d., and these are the rates for underground 
work ; those who load, cart, and do above-ground work earn 1s. 10d., 
Is. Yd., 1s. G}d. per day. 

1 Replies JSrom Manufacturers in the Textile Industrizs.—Were the 
wages have risen, except at Dinant, but a Verviers manufacturer 
remarks, in noting the rise since 1850 trom Is. 4d. to 1s. 7d. per day, 
that ‘then 1850) the work was regular and short times were unknown”, 
and the extra 2}d a day may not make up for the irregularity. The 
wages run low, 2s. a day being high, ls. 1{d. a day low; but some 
superior class weavers earn 2s. 9d. and 3s. a day. 

In the miscellaneous industries, the rates have varied, some rising, 
some falling. Among the replies from workmen, it is noted that 
before 1860 2d., 5d., and 4d. an hour was paid for a twelve hours day; 
in 1864, ‘the highest wage of a wood hewer and also for a joiner 
was 2d. per hour”; joiners now earn from 2}d. to 3}d., and wood 
hewers from 3}d. to 8)d. In one district-—Hyon-Ciply—“ since 1850 
wages have declined gradually by about one-half”’, and it is grimly 
added, “ at the present time no further diminution is possible’. 

Looking over the whole of this section of the report, it comes out 
clearly that since the middle of the decade 1870-1880 wage has been 
falling almost all over Belgium, and still shows a downward tendency. 

The next question that arises is ‘‘ Tow far does the wage go?”’, and 
this is answered under “ Replies to question (Question No. 42) con- 
cerning the material condition of the working classes”. This ques- 
tion was as follows: 

‘** Kindly prepare for a whole year (last year, if possible) a statement of 
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the income and expenditure of one or more families of the working-class 
resident in your locality. Show the condition of each of the members of 
the family by stating the ages and employments of each. 

*“(1.) The statement of income should specify :—(«.) The amount re- 
ceived from investments (if any). (b.) The amount of assistance 
received. (c.) The wages of each member of the family. (d.) The 
profits from any business undertaken by one member for the common 
good of the family. 

‘© (2.) The statement of expenditure should indicate separately the 
amounts spent on the following objects:—(a.) Food, distinguishing 
amounts spent on bread (state the quality), meat, eggs, butter, 
lard, potatoes and other vegetables, coffee, milk, beer and alco- 
holic liquors consumed at home. (b.) Rent (c.) Clothing (hus- 
band, wife, and children separately). (/.) Purchase of cotton, 
string, needles, and similar small household requisites. (¢.) Bed- 
ding. (/.) Firing. (g.) Lighting. (h.) Washing. (/.) Repairs 
(furniture, etc.). (j.) Medicines. (/.) Charitable contributions, 
intellectual and other amusements, travelling, etc. (/.) Public- 
house expenditure. (m.) Direct taxes. (n.) Local taxes. {0.) 
Cost of renting and cultivating land, maintenance of animals, etc.” 


Dr. De Maeyer Boom, reporting on the pottery industry of the 
Canton of Boom, maintains the paradoxical position that workmen 
are better off when wages are low than when they are high, saying 
that a workman’s wife told him that when wages were low her husband 
worked six days a week and rarely drank, whereas when they were high 
he always took one day’s holiday in the week, and sometimes two or 
three; ‘‘close observation ”’, says the doctor, has convinced him : 


‘© 1, That the more prosperous the industry, the more the master relaxes 
his supervision over the factory, and the more negligent the workmen 
become, consequently there is a falling off in the quality of the goods pro- 
duced. Also, the more remunerative the day’s work, the more the workman 
idles and gives way to intemperance. 

‘¢2, When our industry was most flourishing the workman was refrac- 
tory and careless of his master’s instructions, leaving him on the slightest 
provocation, knowing very well that he could easily get work elsewhere. 
Now, as work is scarce, and it would therefore be difficult to get into 
another factory, the workman is more willing and more obedient to his 
master’s orders. This latter, too, has been able to prohibit the introduction 
of alcohol into the workshops, as well as compel the workman to go less 
freuently to the public house, and, above all, to do his work more carefully.” 


This rosy view, however, is hardly borne out by the “ budgets” 
annexed; in a few cases, where grown-up sons and daughters live 
with their father and mother, wages run from £60 upwards, one 
family with five wage-earners touching £111, and one with four 
wage-earners £116. But the ordinary incomes range from £18 12s. 
(which includes £1 6s. 7d. poor relief) to about £40. The following 
is a fair sample of an average budget : 


‘* G. Delcortis-Fraikin, Armorer, Cheratte. 


“The following budget, relating to the year 1885, has been obtained 
from a working-armorer, 
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‘*He is a skilful and industrious workman and has no other resource 
than his wages, which amounted in the year in question to £33 12s, His 
family consists of a wife and five young children, the eldest of whom is only 
eight years of age. His wife, however, is a good housekeeper. 

‘* His expenditure in the same year was as follows :— 


gS 6. & a a, 
Bread .. ee .. 10 8 0} Lighting ate ve OO 5 
Food for pigs .. -- 6 410) Soap, etc. .. o O 8 4 
Coffee .. “ .. 111 2 | Rent of house i + &®@ 
Milk .. ee -» 012 6] ,, of garden  - 2 6 
Butter and syrup .. + 3 2 a 
Eggs .. # ~~ 858 4 Total .. «ck 8 4 
Coal and other fuel .. 2 1 7| ed 


‘‘There remains then for this poor man only the sum of £2 3s, 8d. ta 
pay for clothes, household repairs, medicine, etc., which shows how narrow 
are the means of an industrious operative in our trade, The workman 
chosen is more favorably circumstanced than the majority of the workmen, 
and the material condition of this family is a good example of the state of 
affairs with regard to about one-third of the working-class families in this 
neighborhood ; the condition of the other two-thirds is more pitiable still. 

‘*Many of the families cannot even scrape together enough to pay the 
rent of a small plot of ground on which to raise a few potatoes for their 
food. They have only dry bread for their sustenance, and not too much of 
that. A miserable pallet or a little straw heaped up in a corner of a garret 
serves for bedding.” 


The budget for the income of £18 12s. 0d. is remarkable : 


«“P, Swinkels, Workman, Wavre-Notre-Dame (Province of Antwerp). 
**Income. 





£ wd. 
Relief granted .. “ oe ae ne ae ie oY 
Wages of husband ... ie hts a a o« S238 S 
= wife (laundress) .. is we senetehs  es 
Total .. Pe er «a 112 0 
** Expenditure. 
Food .. ste .. « 4+ 3] Washing ee ao, ees 
Rent .. ane .. 112 0 | Repairs (furniture, etc.) 0 6 4 
Clothes of husband, | Public-house expendi- 
wife, and five chil- | ture... te cs & 8 40 
dren i .. + + 0 | Fire insurance.. <« © 2. 8 
Cotton, needles, ete. 1 0 10 - —_ 
Bedding ae ia« O12 2 Total .. oo ae ae 
Firing a ~« 2 Ree 
Lighting ae ae OO Dy 


The condition of the miners is deplorable ; one workman writes: 


“IT estimate that the majority of the families of coal miners have no 
other source of income than the wages carned by the head of the family. 
The average earnings of a first-class miner amount to only £24 per annum, 
so that it is easy to forecast that the budget in many cases results in a 
deficit, or, at the best, the amount is insutticient to meet the expenses of 
the ordinary necessaries of life. 

‘* How is it possible to provide for a family composed of husband, wife, 
and at least four young children out of £24 per year only? This sum is 
only sufficient to procure dry bread and potatoes for food. Straw has to 
serve for bedding, firing and lights are often out of the question. Washing 
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is a luxury seldom indulged in, and as for furniture it is conspicuous by its 
absence.” 


An anonymous correspondent writes : 


‘*T scout the idea of preparing the budget of a working-class family. I 
defy the most skilful of economists to balance the budget of a working-class 
family consisting of five persons only. I assume for this family an income 
by no means excessive, viz. £24; not one of our workmen earns even this 
paltry pittance. Out of this small sum, rent, food, clothes, firing, lighting, 
etc., have to be provided. Fortunately in our district the ordinary workmen 
still possess a garden in which they can raise potatoes to eke out their 
wages. Then, too, the elder children are able to look after cattle, or go 
gleaning, or mind their younger brothers and sisters, and so leave the poor 
wife free to collect wood in the neighboring forest. But notwithstanding 
all these supplementary receipts it is a mystery how the workmen make 
both ends meet at the end of the year. To effect this how often must the 
children have gone without their breakfasts and their parents without a 
morsel of butter for their bread. 


‘The workmen go to the rolling mill and endure the stifling heat of the 
furnaces and arduous toils of the day with only a few pieces of bread for 
sustenance, and a decoction of licorice water for drink. Coffee is almost an 
unknown luxury; the cost of it would break down such a budget as I am 
attempting to describe.” 

English workmen should note that it is these miners who are be- 
ginning to compete with them in the supply of coal, and that their 
wages will have to sink to the Belgian level unless some great social 
change be made. 

The last section of the Blue Book deals with the variations in the 
prices of food and the rates of wages; this is very imperfect. At 
Charleroi in 1854, wages were at 2s. 5/d. per day, and flour at £2 6s. 
per 100 kilos ; in 1886 wages were at 2s. 1d. and flour at £1 0s. 10d.; 
only flour is mentioned. But in 1854 and 1855 prices were abnor- 
mally high, as we find from a table ranging from 1836 to the present 
time, and the Ironmasters’ Association at Charleroi, which gives the 
figures quoted, appears to have chosen a time of exceptionally high 
prices in order to exaggerate the advance made in the purchasing 
power of the wage. A more honest coal company—Conchant de 
Mons—gives a very careful table beginning with 1836; as butter and 
beef are not quoted for 18:36, I take the prices of 1837 and those 
successive decades : 


100 Kilos 100 WKilos Kilo Kilo Kilo 
Wages. Wheat. Potatoes. Butter. Beef. Bread. 
a 4. a @. &. a. a. @. a. @. d. 
1837 2 33 16 6 o> df L 5} 0 91 2 
1847 1 5! 3802 #6 4% 1 73 #O11f 383 
1857 1 10 21 O 5 4! 23 
1867 2 31 305 92 22 1 3) 383 
1877 2 25 2 2 10 0 2 9 1 6 1! 
1886 2 08 145 4 0 2 3 1 3! Qh 











Sonnet. 
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In Brussels meat, bread, butter, eggs, and rent have all gone up 
seriously inJamount. Clothing is cheaper, but ‘‘the quality of the 
materials used has greatly deteriorated, so that three times the amount 
of clothes is now required, compared with what formerly sufficed”. 


Sowiniet, 


———e 





To L——. 
As some carved God sits brooding on one thought, 


With one fixed smile, defying wasteful Time, 
Lost in a marble dream of some sublime 
Great hopeful deed his hands have nobly wrought ; 
The ages round his moveless feet have brought 
The fleeting tides of men that ever climb 
In lapsed succession round his Godhead’s prime, 


Whose eyes with one deep changeless fate are fraught. 


So would I take the touching of thy lips, 

And, ere the glory faded from thy face, 
Fix it that never sorrow might eclipse, 

And take the sudden stamp of marbled grace ; 
So might I brood for ever, changeless stone, 


In the great glory that my lips had known. 


Frep HENDERSON. 
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In the House of Commons some sensation has been created on the 
Tory benches by the vigorous attacks made upon the administration 
of the army and of the navy respectively, by Lord Randolph Churchill 
and Lord Charles Beresford. The conclusion of Lord Randolph 
Churchill in favor of more specific military control of army finance 
was weak and almost irrelevant; but the blunders, abuses, and 
extravagances of the present War Office administration and especially 
of the commissiarat and transport department were well exposed. In 
the very earnest and praiseworthy attack by Lord Charles Beresford 
the only drawback—but that a very serious one—was the doubt as to 
how far the dashing policy of Lord Charles Beresford would involve 
the taxpayers in largely increased expenditure. One clear advantage 
to reformers has already arisen from the hostile criticisms of Mr. H. 
H. Fowler and Lord Randolph Churchill last Session: the army and 
navy estimates are more comprehensible. The explanatory statements 
issued by the financial secretaries in each branch of the services give 
fuller details than have ever hitherto been laid before Parliament. 
There is, however, yet very much room for financial improvements. 
A brief but sharp discussion on the excess and supplementary votes 
showed that the officials had presented to the House items condemned 
as irregularly paid for four years successively by the Auditor and 
Comptroller-General, and the repetition of which had been reproved 
by the Public Accounts Committee. Here Mr. Arthur O’Connor has 
been of more real value to the nation than almost any other member 
of the House. He is well-informed, clear, and persistent. 


Tue debate on Trafalgar Square, despite the unsatisfactory divi- 
sion, has not been wholly useless. The masterly explanation by Sir 
Charles Russell of the law on the right of public meeting generally, and 
especially as to the legal status of Trafalgar Square, and the corrobora- 
tion on the latter point as to the traditions of the Home Office from the 
lips of Sir Wm. Harcourt, were so valuable that if the Government had 
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not been able to quote the unfortunately extremely wild language of 
one or two outdoor speakers a much larger vote might have been 
polled in favor of the popular right. The most unsatisfactory part of the 
debate was that relating to the enquiry asked into the conduct of the 
police. If, instead of the whole of the cases of which notes had been 
taken being left entirely to Mr. Pickersgill, each Metropolitan member 
had brought forward half-a-dozen carefully detailed cases, then a 
strong corroborative array in support of my amendment might have 
been presented to the House, and made known to the world. In place 
of this the speeches—made by such of the Metropolitan members who 
did catch the Speaker’s eye—were mainly devoted to points more 
appropriate on the discussion of a London Municipal Reform Bill. 
The strong case as to the general brutal assaults on the police was never 
properly presented to the House with specific details except such as I 
was able to give in my own speech; which speech was flatly contra- 
dicted by the Home Secretary and Attorney-General, and was not 
supported by the corroborative words of a single Metropolitan 
member. 


Mr. Lanovcnere’s attack upon the hereditary principle in the 
composition of the House of Lords, which when first brought forward 
was good-humoredly rejected by both sides of the House, now assumes 
serious proportions. It receives direct support from the front Opposi- 
tion Bench, and draws even the most respectable Mr. William Henry 
Smith (himself before long to adorn the gilded chamber) into the 
expression of a pious hope that the Lords may themselves be induced 
to propose the reform of their own House. I am not very confident 
that the Lords will move rapidly in this direction; they may need 
spurring. 

Autnovcn Lord Salisbury met Lord Rosebery with a sort of non 
possumus so far as the initiative of any self-reform of the House of 
Lords is concerned, the discussion on Lord Rosebery’s motion, and 
the substantial number of peers voting in favor of reform, evidence 
that ‘‘ Reform of the House of Lords” is coming within the region of 
practical politics. What is now needed is that constituents should 
press this question alike on sitting members and on Parliamentary 
candidates. 


Uyrin the full printed text of the Local Government Bill is before 
the public definite judgment must be suspended on some of its com- 
plex and intricate provisions. The superficial opinion in the lobbies 
immediately after Mr. Ritchie’s exceedingly able oral explanation was 
that in many important respects a very Radical step had been taken 
by the Tory ministry. Radicals will regret that the aldermen of 
Municipal Corporations are to be revived and perpetuated in the 
nominated members of the County Councils. 


Tue gigantic conversion scheme of Mr. Goschen will, if successful, 
do something to at once reduce our national burdens, and will in a 
few years compel a still more substantial reduction alike of our debt 
and interest. This conversion will in any case be fur the real benefit 
of the taxpayers, and may be the one bright spot in the gloomy 
history of the present hybrid Government. 


‘Tite passage of the second reading of the Oaths Bill by the aid of 
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thirty-four Conservative votes and more than that number of Con- 
servative abstentions is a remarkable sign of the times. ‘That it 
should have been necessary after the first division to apply the closure 
is not to be regretted, as it served to show that the sword forged by 
the Government is a good two-edged weapon, and as permanently 
effective against the Conservatives as it is temporarily serviceable to 
the present ministry. A majority of a hundred in favor of such a 
measure, in a fairly large House, with full notice, and with four-lined 
whips on both sides, ought to be conclusive as to its ultimate success ; 
but the Bill has obstinate opponents, and is not yet out of danger, 
even in the Ilouse of Commons. The Government have as yet made 
no sign in favor of the measure, except that they did not in any way 
make it a party question. 


Tune has been one historic night this Session: that on which Mr. 
W. O’Brien, only just released from prison, admitting the technical 
illegality of his speeches in Ireland, pleaded, and most successfully 
p‘eaded, in terms of touching eloquence, his moral justification for the 
course he took in saving from ruinous eviction tenants whom the land 
Courts have since deemed worthy legal protection, and who but for 
him wou!d have been helpless. 


Ir is not «uite easy for an Englishman to appreciate the intense 
excitement now prevalent throughout France in relation to General 
Boulanger, who has just been compulsorily retired on half-pay by 
the French (roverment. It is, I fear, certain that the military spirit— 
kept alive by (;:ambetta—and the desire to regain Alsace-Lorraine— 
which has not unnaturally kept itself alive, and has even strengthened 
—is at the bottom of this unreasoned popularity of General Boulanger. 
The unfortunate paltry trafficking in so-called honors brought home 
directly to the son-in-law of M. Grevy, has had its share in turning 
public confidence away from the more peaceful supporters of the 
Republic. The enormous and constantly growing army expenditure, 
the terrible and always augmenting National Debt, provoke either 
desire for warlike interpreters of French aspirations, or a kind of 
rebellion and reaction against a policy of pseudo-peace carried on 
with many of the charges and inconveniences of war. ‘The new 
President is young and strong, but he has uo light task before him. 


Ix Germany an Emperor has died of old age; the new Emperor is 
death-smitten by sore disease ; and the next in succession is credited 
with warlike tendencies. Germany itself is a huge war-machine, with 
a mightier armament than any civilised country has ever known. Its 
statesmen have armed at all points, but though the German people 
tower as giant in Europe the giant's armor is too heavy to bear for 
peace, and the readiness for fight may well induce a hostile outbreak. 


Burcania may always be made the excuse for war if Russia wishes 
to begin ; a frontier quarrel may easily be carried beyond the possi- 
bility of compromise between France and Germany ; there are at any 
time sparks which may spread from Montenegro and the Bosnian 
Provinces of Austria; irritability might develop into rashness between 
France and Italy. When men are armed for war great courage and 
much brain are required to avoid any use of the weapons so ready to 
the fingers. Cnuartes Brapiaven. 
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Tue following account of a discovery which will be of vital importance 
if all that is said of it is true, is taken from the St. James’ Gazette: 


‘*The disposal of our house-drainage is not an agreeable subject of dis- 
cussion ; but far more disagreeable are the results of neglecting proper pre- 
caution. The malodorous effluvia which escape from drains when the tempera- 
ture rises above 50 deg. Fahrenheit are not only annoying but dangerous. The 
methods which are now in use in England for disinfection are partial, costly, 
and above all imperfect. A new method has lately been introduced for des- 
troying this nuisance, either in the sewers of a town or in the house itself. 
For the first purpose it has been applied by the War Office to the drainage of 
Chichester barracks for nearly two years, with the result of the perfect 
restoration of the purity of a brook, the pollution of which by the barrack 
drainage had given rise to legal proceedings. For the second purpose the 
apparatus is at work in Windsor Castle, Clifton Castle, Hattield House, 
Albury Park, Guildford, the Junior United Service Club House and other 
places ; in each of which it is stated that nuisance has been entirely removed 
by the operation of the process. 

‘*The novelty of the plan depends on the fact that putrescible matter is 
not precipitated, but destroyed (as far as the word is chemically allowable) 
by the disinfectant employed, which is a solution of iron. It is well known 
that iron has a powerful effect both as a carrier of oxygen and as a direct 
destroyer of infusorial life; but owing to the cost of some of the salts of iron 
and the unmanageable character of others, no systematic use of iron as @ 
solvent of foul matter has hitherto been made. The instrument for the 
house, which is called a Ferrometer, somewhat resembles a mercurial 


-barometer in appearance. But the glass tube has a peculiar shape, being 
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constructed to contain three pounds of disinfectant and to work automatically, 
being regulated for the number of the household. A driblet of water is 
allowed to flow through this instrument, which is fixed in the lavatory or 
any convenient part of the house, and the flow is led into the washing 
apparatus or house-drains. The moment the solution mixes with the 
drainage, smell is destroyed ; and if the proper proportion of about a pound 
of disinfectant per individual per month is maintained, the effluent from 
the drains is clear water, sweeping along with it a fine black sediment 
or silt which deposits when the water comes to rest, and which is perfectly 
inoffensive. 

‘* The effect produced by this apparatus is so certain and so immediate, 
and the cost is so low, that the inventor, a member of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, has made no effort to call public attention to the subject 
until, as is now the case, he could point to places where persons interested in 
the matter could form their own opinion. The machines are made, under 
licence, in Messrs. Filmer and Mason’s factory at Guildford, where they are 
to be seen in operation. But the adoption of the process in a club of the 
standing of the Junior United Service Club, to which so many Royal 
Engineer officers belong, is the turning point which has led the inventor now 
to break silence. A full description of the process and apparatus will be 
published in the Transactions of the Royal Engineers’ Institute ; the officers 
of that distinguished corps having given much more attention to the inven- 
tion than has yet been afforded by the local authorities.” 





Is the blizzard a new atmospheric invention, or is the prominence 
now given to it due only to the eagerness of newspaper correspondents 
on the look-out for a sensation? New York appears to have been 
transformed into a silent and deserted city by such a visitation on 
March 12th. ‘The oldest inhabitant”, says the New York corres- 
pondent of the Standard, ‘remembers nothing similar, nor can any 
record of such a storm here be found”. Trains which were known to 
have started had not arrived at their destinations twenty-four hours 
later; many houses could only be reached by tunnels driven through 
the drifted snow ; the mails were stopped and telegrams could not be 
sent in default of wires; provisions ran low, and the city was 
blockaded by the ice-king. ‘The storm extended over a very wide 
area, Philadelphia and the Eastern cities suffering nearly as much as 
New York, and from Canada the report came of the stoppage of all 
trains. The lowest temperature recorded during the storm was—15° 
C. The number of deaths is not yet ascertained. On the whole, the 
blizzard of March, 1888, will be pleasanter to tell of in 1889 than it 
was to face. The British Medical Journal says: 


‘**A curious observation has been made from the study of the condition in 
which the victims of the blizzard which recently swept over Indiana and a 
wide tract of the North American continent were found. It seems that 
death was due not to the cold, but to suffocation; the unparalleled suddenness 
and extent of the fall of temperature converted the snow into ice crystals, 
which were ground by the gale to a fine, dry ice-dust, and the air was thus 
rendered quite unfit for respiration. This would make the effect of the 
blizzard exactly analogous to that of the dreaded sand storms of the Sahara. 
It is stated that the number of deaths, so far from being exaggerated, has. 
been a good deal understated by the local newspapers.” 
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Wuen the English playwright of to-day is moved to touch upon any 
problem of a grave kind, especially when it happens to bear upon 
marriage or the relations subsisting between men and women, it usually 
comes to us as an adaptation from a French original, whose situations 
have been manipulated just enough to agree with that delicate atmos- 
phere of propriety so essential to the tranquil keeping of the British 
mind ; or if the play is not an adaptation in this sense it is in another, 
fora compromise is always effected between realism and the conventions 
of Mrs. Grundy, and the attempt is seldom made to present in dramatic 
form any subtle analysis of human nature. ‘ Ariane”, a play in four 
acts now being performed at the Opera Comique, is no exception to 
this rule. The play turns upon the subject of divorce, a theme which 
surely admits of much finesse and subtle treatment, but which has met 
with none at Mrs. Campbell Praed’s hands; for there is originality 
neither in the construction of the play, nor in the dialogue, although 
a certain vivacity and cleverness may pass muster as such; while the 
vulgarisms introduced make it in many ways obnoxiousas well as stupid. 

At the moment the play begins, Harvey Lomax and the Chevalier 
de Valence, the husband and the father of Ariane, being struck by the 
same brilliant and refined idea, are scheming to secure her connivance 
to obtain money from Sir Leopold d’Acosta, a wealthy baronet who 
loves her. Ariane, who has been twelve years wedded and is tired of 
her husband’s idle life, low tastes and drunken habits, recoils from 
the proposition made to her; and then at the end of the first act, 
when he again urging her with brutal insistance to the step, learns her 
determination not to accept a loan offered by Sir Leopold himself; 
he strikes her down at the intelligence. Her cries bring both 
father and lover into the room. ‘The evolution of this charming 
drama proceeds in the second act with a scheme concocted by the 
Chevalier and Sir Leopold to entangle Harvey Lomax with Babette 
Steinbock with a view of securing a divorce for Ariane. The success 
of the plot depends on the absence of Babette’s husband, who goes to 
paint the churches of his fatherland. The scheme succeeds so far 
that in the third act Harvey Lomax and Babette are staying at a 
country inn in the very neighborhood in which Ariane is on a visit to 
old Lady Mandolin. Here, then, a general contretemps ensues. Harvey 
Lomax, asserting his innocence of aught save ‘ flirtation’, and his love 
and faithfulness to his wife, begs in maudlin strains for a reconcilia- 
tion, which she, despite the knowledge of his weak character, her 
experience of years of degradation, and her affection for another man, 
is inclined to yield to; but this is stopped by the presence of Sir 
Leopold D’Acosta on the scene, which opens Harvey Lomax’s eyes to 
the fact that he has been entrapped. He denounces his wife as the. 
instigator of the intrigue, and the scene ends with Ariane’s determina- 
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tion to obtain a divorce. The last act is on the wedding day of Ariane 
and her lover. The scene is laid at Mere House in winter time, and 
the sound of marriage bells comes through the thick white air. All the 
guests are gone and the two just-wedded are left alone. Ariane is full 
of nervous imaginings and still under the strain of her old life. For 
awhile she is left alone, and as she turns to look out on the snowy 
world it is to meet Harvey Lomax, who enters in the normal fashion 
of plays by the window. He comes to tell her that her divorce has 
been got by a trick, and through the man she trusted. She appeals 
to Sir Leopold, who rushes in in response to her ery, and who 
virtuously replies ‘‘that a man of honor does not shelter himself by 
telling a lie”’ although he failed to discriminate with the same nicety 
in acting one. Harvey Lomax, having dealt the blow he came to 
deal, then points a pistol in a very indeterminate direction and shoots 
Ariane. He rushes away and a second shot is heard in the distance. 
Ariane then dies in her husband’s arms, and thus ends the drama. 

If the play does little besides, it certainly shows the hideousness of 
our divorce law, which is not content to grant freedom on the rational 
basis of incompatibility, but demands the social disgrace of the 
individual against whom cause is shown. But in the play there is 
something ludicrous—were it not a worse stupidity—in that sham 
honor which prevents Ariane and her lover taking a brave step and 
living openly and honorably before the world, but which at the same 
time permits her to obtain her legal freedom at the cost of a slur on 
the man with whom she had once lived on loving terms, and whom 
she had injured, too, by marrying for money and not love. The same 
hypocrisy it is which causes her lover to be ashamed of a spoken lie 
while taking every advantage of an act which tempted Harvey Lomax 
—little as he is to be pitied—and in assisting to lower, and not to raise, 
a woman such as Babette Steinbock, who is willing to be bribed for 
her part in the intrigue. Yet since the proprieties could scarcely 
stand all this without flinching, Nemesis demanded that Ariane 
should die. But is this the only solution to the problem ? 

A word as to the acting, which may be described all round as 
fairly good, though in only one instance, that of Miss Laura Linden’s 
clever impersonation of Babette Steinbock, does it rise into originality. 
Here however, Miss Linden’s acting of the shrewd and unscrupulous 
Babette shews both flexibility and power. Mrs. Bernard Beere, not- 
withstanding the possession of considerable nervous force and physical 
charm, is without pathos and emotional gift, for her characterization 
of Ariane—admittedly conscientious—lacks that electrical charm of 
spontaneity and variety which alone produces a powerful and artistic 
creation; while her voice, with its unsympathetic timbre, accents still 
further the monotony of her acting. It is needless to enlarge on her 
picturesque appearance, enhanced as it is by the wsthetic glory of 
amber, orange, and green draperies, which make of her, with her 
-clusters of daffodils and wallflowers, a veritable color symphony. 
Mr. Henry Neville, who takes the part of Harvey Lomax, plays it as 
he plays every other part; Mr. Leonard Boyne as the lover, Sir 
Leopold 1’ Acosta, is painstaking and wooden, while M. Marius as 
the Chevalier de Valence introduces the only glimpse of humor 
possible into the play by his quaint expressions and easy-going 
unconcern; but M. Marius too, though less mannered than Mr. 
Neville, is M. Marius in whatever he plays. Mary ReEep. 
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For the right moment you must wait, as 
Fabius did, most patiently, when warring against 
Tannibal, though many censured his de lays Ps but 
when the time cones you must strike hard, as 
Fabius did, or your waiting will le di valid, 
and fruitless.” 
t 


‘*' TRUTH SHALL MAKE US FREE, 


LIBERTY MAKE WISE.”’ 





Tix Fabian Society consists of Socialists. 

It therefore aims at the re-organisation of Society by the emancipation 
of Land and industrial Capital from individual and class ownership, and 
the vesting of them in the community for the general benefit. In this way 
only can the natural and acquired advantages of the country be equitably 
shared by the whole people. 
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The Society accordingly works for the extinction of private property in 
land and of the consequent individual appropriation, in the form of Rent, 
of the price paid for permission to use the earth, as well as for the advan- 
tages of superior soils and sites. 

The Society, further, works for the transfer to the community of the 
administration of such industrial Capital as can conveniently be managed 
socially. For, owing to the monopoly of the means of production in the 
past, industrial inventions and the transformation of surplus income into 
Capital have mainly enriched the proprietary class, the worker being now 
-dependent on that class for leave to earn a living. 

If these measures be carried out, without compensation (though not 
without such relief to expropriated individuals as may seem fit to the com- 
munity), Rent and Interest will be added to the reward of labor, the idle 
class now living on the labor of others will necessarily disappear, and 
practical equality of opportunity will be maintained by the spontaneous 
action of economic forces with much less interference with personal liberty 
than the present system entails. 


For the attainment of these ends the Fabian Society looks to the spread 
of Socialist opinions, and the social and political changes consequent thereon. 
It seeks to promote these by the general dissemination of knowledge as to 
the relation between the individual and Society in its economic, ethical, and 
political aspects. 


The Fabian Parliamentary League, which consists of members of the 
Society who desire to bring Socialism to bear on current politics, works for 
the organisation of the Socialist vote, the running of Socialist candidates 
at School Board, Municipal, and other elections, and the publication and 
circulation of the Socialist criticism of Bills before Parliament. Now that 
the doctrine of /aisser fuire has fallen into disrepute, and the right of the 
State to compete with private enterprise is admitted and acted upon, the 
Fabian Parliamentary League sees a peaceful and expeditious path to 
Socialism, through such measures as Nationalisation of Railways, Munici- 
palisation of Ground Rents, and of the industries connected with local 
transit and with the supply of light and water in towns, 


The work of the Fabian Society takes, at present, the following forms: 

1. Meetings for the discussion of questions connected with Socialism. 

2. Meetings of a more public character, for the promulgation of Socialist 
Opinions. 

3. The further investigation of economic problems, and the collection of 
facts contributing to their elucidation. 

4, The publication of pamphlets containing information on social ques- 
tions, or arguments relating to Socialism. 

5. The promotion of Socialist lectures and debates in other societies, 

6. The representation of the Society in public conferences and discussions 
on social questions. 

7. The organisation of conferences of Social reformers, with a view to 
common action. 

The members are divided into local groups, and are pledged to take part, 
according to their abilities and opportunities, in the general work of the 
Society, especially as regards their own localities. 

The Society seeks recruits from all ranks, believing that not only those 
who suffer from the present system, but also many who are themselves 
enriched by it, recognise its evils and would welcome a remedy. 

All information may be oltiined from the Secretary, Sydney Olivier, 
180, Portsdown Road, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and 
third Fridays of every month. 
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On March 2nd, the Rev. H. C. Shuttleworth delivered a very interesting 
address to the Society on the ‘‘ Function of the Church in Socialism”, — 
Stapelton in the chair. After many questions had been asked and answered, 
the discussion was opened by Annie Besant, and carried on by Mrs. Stapel- 
ton, G. Bernard Shaw, Graham Wallas, S. Phillips, — Heaford, Frank 
Smith (Salvation Army), Captain Pfoundes, J. B. Bright, Sarah Gostling.— 
On March 16th, Mr. Haldane, M.P., lectured on ‘‘ Radical Remedies for 

“economic Evils’’; ably attacking Socialism. He was answered by 8. Webb, 
G. Bernard Shaw, Annie Besant, G. Wallas, and W. Clark, Mr. Haldane’s 
reply bringing a very interesting evening to a close.—The Annual Meeting 
of the Society takes place on April 6th, and all members are earnestly 
requested to attend. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

An attack on the Government for closing Trafalgar Square and for 
shielding the police misconduct from enquiry, was ably led in the House of 
Commons by Sir Charles Russell and Charles Bradlaugh, but was of 
course defeated by the party Tory majority. Some notable things were 
said on both sides during the debate, the Ministers claiming the Square for 
the Crown, and denying the right of public meeting in London, while the 
Radicals declared that such claims could only lead to trouble in the not- 
distant future. Very notable as marking a step towards equal rights was 
the passage of the second reading of the Oaths Bill, carried by Charles 
Bradlaugh by a majority of 100 in a House of 400 members. 

There has been a great raid made by the police on the beggars of the 
metropolis. Women with babes in their arms, ragged men, small children 
of all ages, have been placed in the docks of the police courts, charged with 
the high crime and misdemeanor of wandering about with no visible means 
of subsistence. The unemployed, chased from Trafalgar Square, Hyde 
Park, and Clerkenwell Green, are being picked up singly or in groups to be 
punished for their poverty in the police courts, and there is evidently no 
peace for them in London save in the Thames. Suicide or gaol is the alter- 
native offered to them by modern society. Lord Aberdeen, shocked at the 
perennial misery, has asked for and obtained a committee of investigation ; 
but O my good lord! it is you, and your order, and the social system that 
depends on you, which create these unemployed, and until you and those 
like you put into practice the wholesome maxim, ‘‘ He that will not work, 
neither shall he eat’, these crowds of men, who would work if they could, 
will continue to starve while the idlers feast. Investigation is right, though 
it comes sadly late; but are you going to act when the investigation is 
complete > Or shall we have a modern recapitulation of an old story, ‘‘ He 
went away sorrowful, having great possessions ”’ ? 

The Edinburgh jurors before whom the crofters are brought to trial 
have taken a salutary hint from the cruel sentences pronounced by Lord 
Craighill on those who were found guilty last month (see Our Corner, p. 201). 
Another group were placed in the dock charged with offences similar to 
those of the preceding set, and the jury declined to find them guilty, and 
thus saved them from merciless punishment. 

In Ireland the class war grows more bitter, and an English working- 
man delegate, Percy Harold Snelling, has received the infamous sentence 
of seven months’ hard labor for advising the Irish to stick by the Plan of 
Campaign and the National League. The criminals on the Bench were 
Mr. Cyril Roche and Captain Welch. 

FRANCE. 

Not without signification is the election of Félix Pyat to the Chamber 
of Deputies by 19,000 electors of the Bouches-des-Rhone. A second ballot 
is necessary, as the majority is not absolute, 45,193 votes having been cast, 
but such a poll should give pause to those who think that Marseilles has 

_forgotten her old traditions. There was no want of clearness about Félix 


Pyat’s election address: ‘‘ Nominate the Socialists... . who do not say with 
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the Church that labor is a curse; or with the nobles that labor is a disgrace; 
or with the masters that labor is a privilege; but who say that labor is a 
right, the most sacred of all rights, the right to live by performing the 
duty of production. Nominate the Socialists, who claim the land for the 
peasant, the tool for the workman, the product for the producer; who 
declare that each should be his own soldier, his own priest, his own master ; 
who would deliver, secure, and associate labor; who would make the soil 
and the weapon as universal as the vote; who demand the land which 
nourishes, the weapon that defends, the vote that rules, all sovereignty to 
the People, all the essentials of the Republic, all the Revolution!” And 
Félix Pyat headed the poll by 5,000 votes. 

On March 18th a new weekly Socialist journal was published for the 
Loire district, having the significant title Zhe Disinherited. In the circular 
announcing its appearance it is put forward as a purely working-class 
journal, and declares that it will cry aloud against poverty, the injustice of 
private property and the wage-system, the exploitation of man by man. 


GERMANY. 

The Socialist journals of Berlin, Magdeburg, Dresden, and other large 
towns, have given great offence in official quarters by refusing to appear 
with black borders. The editor of the Jol/sblatt formally refused the official 
request to put the mourning border on his paper, and states: ‘‘ All good 
Socialists will abstain from taking any part in the funeral celebrations in 
Berlin and the whole empire”. Truly the German Socialists have no reason 
to lament William I., for his replacement by Frederick III. is very likely to 
deliver them from the sore persecutions they have been enduring. There is 
almost a Socialist ring in the words of the new Emperor in which he con- 
demns luxury, and declares that ‘‘Only a generation growing up upon the 
sound basis of the fear of God and simplicity of morals can possess sufficient 
resisting power to overcome the dangers which in a time of rapid economical 
movement arise to the entire community through the examples of the highly 
luxurious life of individuals”. Replace ‘‘the fear of God”’ with ‘‘the sense 
of duty ”—and the difference is of dialect rather than of meaning—and the 
sentence deserves to live. Rarely does an Emperor protest against luxury, 

Iray. 

The unemployed in Rome are more ‘‘troublesome”’ than the unemployed 
in London, for they make a more bitter fight against starvation. Soldiers 
and police are out, of course, the Italian and English fashion of treating the 
starving being alike in this, that want of bread is met by offers of bludgeons 
and bullets. 

The anniversary of the death of Mazzini, the patriot-martyr of Italy and 
of human freedom, was celebrated on March 11th, at Milan. Few nobler, 
purer souls ever quitted earth than that of the great Italian, who remains 
for evermore one of the stars of Freedom, lighting the way to her shrine. 

Russia. 

‘‘Great activity is being displayed by the police” in various parts of 
Russia. Raids on secret printing establishments, arrests of suspected per- 
sons, are heard of now from Petersburg, now from Odessa. Would it not 
be better if the Tzar became greatly active in giving constitutional govern- 
ment to Russia, and abolishing the brutal bureaucracy ¥ 

AMERICA, 

The treaty between the United States and China, prohibiting the entry 
of Chinese laborers into the States for a period of twenty years, has been 
signed. This problem of the invasion by the lower races of countries 
inhabited by the higher races of mankind is one which is pressing for solution 
everywhere. Australia has the Chinese to deal with, and Great Britain is 
growing uneasy. 
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